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THE YEAR 1889. 


PERHAPS the most striking feature of the musical season 
of 1889 was the operatic revival which has taken place 
mainly through the energy of Mr. Augustus Harris at 
Covent Garden. Of course the musician well knows 
that the term Italian Opera has little meaning in these 
days, beyond the simple fact that the Italian language 
affords the readiest means of giving varied performances 
of operatic works chosen from all the composers of 
Europe. <A proposal was seriously made that the music 
of each opera should be given in the language of the 
original libretto, and at Covent Garden the experiment 
was tried by performing Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, in 
French. As the first setting was toa French libretto, and 
the music is essentially French in character, it can be 
easily understood that the opera went better than it 
would have done in Italian, while few deny that Wagner’s 
works are enfeebled by being performed in Italian. 
There would have to be a limit to such a plan, for the 
representation of operas in several languages would soon 
lead to confusion. The operatic performances at Covent 
Garden deserve to be spoken of with respect, for an 
earnest endeavour was made to set aside the extravagant 
pretensions of the J7ia donna, which had done so much 
to lower Italian opera, and the works presented were 
given with commendable attention to the emsemédle. At 
the same time vocalists of the highest merit appeared. 
They were of all the nations of Europe—the brothers De 
Reszke, Mr. Leslie Crotty, and Mr. Barton MacGuckin, 
Miss MacIntyre, Madame Nordica, Miss Ella Russell, 
Madame Albani, Madame Melba, M. Winogradow, 
Mile. Van Zandt, and M. Lassalle, represent the vocalists 
of nine different countries, and prove the absurdity of 
regarding Italy as “the land of song ” par excellence. 
Regarding the works performed, it is pleasant to 
record the popularity of Zhe Meistersinger. For a time 
there was a reaction against Wagner owing to the jealousy 
of other nationalities, but the decision of the z#presario 
to introduce other works of Wagner’s, especially 77istan, 
will be gratifying to all lovers of the lyric drama. Proof 
was afforded that inusical amateurs are growing weary of 
the light operas of Bellini and Donizetti by the failure of 
Mr. Mapleson’s enterprise at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
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Success could hardly have been anticipated, the increase 
of musical knowledge has taught opera-goers how feeble 
and undramatic these works are. 

The production of Verdi’s Ofe//o at the Lyceum Theatre 
was one of the musical events of the season. It is a true 
and noble lyric drama, not wanting in the melodic charm we 
have been taught to expect from the most famous Italian 
composer. With Signor Tamagno as the hero, and 
M.. Maurel as Iago, ample justice was done to the work. 
In fact the lago of M. Maurel was a grand conception. 
The chorus and mse en scone commanded the admiration 
of all who witnessed the opera. 

In the lighter forms of comic opera a host of pleasant 
and melodious works have been produced, several of 
them by English composers. The success of Dorothy 
has been followed at the Lyric Theatre by 7he Red 
Hussar, in which the tuneful music of Mr. E. Solomon 
enjoys great favour. At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
Paul Fones has had a long run; and La Prima Donna, 
by Signor Tito Mattei, displayed the characteristic 
qualities of the composer. Many bright but evanescent 
works might be named, but after their butterfly existence 
they are not likely to be heard ofagain. The most notable 
example of the comic school is the new Savoy opera 
by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, produced recently. In 
this work, called 7he Gondoliers, or the King of Barataria, 
author and composer have gone back to their old style. 
The libretto is full of whimsical ideas, and in the music 
Sir Arthur Sullivan appears to have aimed at rivalling 
the gay dancing movement of Rossini. It is the lightest 
and least solid music the composer has written, but it 
is not deficient in ingenuity or inventive power. 

Regarding English opera there is little tosay. The 
death of Mr. Carl Rosa and the scarcity of new works 
by English composers compel the managers of such 
enterprises to fall back upon the too-familiar Bohemian 
Girl or -Maritana, and vary them with English 
versions of foreign operas. We are, however, promised 
a season of English opera in London in the coming 
year. Meanwhile, English composers have turned their 
attention to cantatas and oratorios. One of the 
latter is Mr. F. H. Cowen’s St. John’s Eve, for solo 
vocalists, chorus, and orchestra. Mr. Cowen, who has 
recently had a most successful tour in the colonies, is 
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always welcome, owing to his musicianly treatment of 
combined effects of chorus and orchestra, and his melodies 
are frequently fresh and charming in no ordinary degree. 
Mr. Cowen’s latest work was produced at the Crystal 
Palace December 14th, and attracted much attention 
in the musical world. It may here be remarked that the 
concerts at the Crystal Palace have maintained their high 
reputation under the able control of Mr. Manns. Works 
of high class are constantly given, and the orchestra plays 
the compositions of the great masters -with a finish of 
style worthy of the most cordial recognition. 

Many of our leading musical societies have done good 
work during the past year. Among them are the Monday 
Popular Concerts, the Richter Concerts, the London 
Symphony Concerts conducted by Mr. Henschel, the 
Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall, the Philharmonic 
Society. Special praise may be given to the London Sym- 
phony Concerts, as they supply a want. The difficulty of 
obtaining good orchestral performances has often been 
recognised, and those of this society are extremely good. 
The London Ballad Concerts minister to the tastes of 
song-lovers, a class not to be despised when they encour- 
age good songs, which it must be said are still scarce. A 
disposition on the part of our composers to produce 
something of the German volkslied character is a step 
in the right direction. (The commonplace drawing-room 
ballad has, we think and hope, hadits day. The concerts 
of the season have been enormous. . They have some- 
times reached to a total of twenty or thirty in a week. It 
will be only just to remark that upon the whole, they 
have improved in character. Of the numerous Choral 
Societies it is impossible|to speak further than to acknowl- 
edge the service they do in increasing the cultivation of 
music. 

Another most remarkable manifestation of the interest 
now taken in music is the increase in musical colleges 
and schools. The Guildhall School has, we understand, 
nearly four thousand students; the Royal Academy of 
Music has largely increased ; the Royal College of Music 
is rapidly advancing, and will soon have a splendid home 
at a cost of forty-five thousand pounds, a generous private 
gift. Besides these large institutions, there are a dozen 
others, and it is satisfactory to remark that in the best of 
them the sound old-fashioned system of teaching is 
adopted. 

The provincial festivals have, perhaps, hardly met with 
so much encouragement as in some past years, and for 
this the public are not wholly to blame. Novelties were 
scarce, and works were not always performed with the 
completeness desirable, the result was that in two or three 
instances, which it would be ungracious to recall, there 
was financial as well as artistic disappointment. One of 
the most gratifying results of the provincial festivals was 
the production of Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Voyage of Mael- 
dune, a setting of Tennyson’s poem, and Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s setting of Pope’s Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day, both 
afterwards performed with remarkable success at the 
Albert Hall. 

eer | the miscellaneous musical items may be men- 
tioned the great success of Madame Patti’s concerts. 
The popular £vima donna retains the quality of her voice 
wonderfully after the many years she has been before the 
public. That Mr. Sims Reeves should still be singing is 
also a proof of the value of artistic cultivation of the voice. 
Promenade concerts have been much patronised, but we 
have recently discussed them fully. The promises of 
musical novelties at the Paris Exhibition were not carried 
out ; the visitors were too much occupied with fun, feast- 
ing, and excitement, to care for music. The Bayreuth 
festival, which it was thought would lose its interest after 





Wagner’s death, was this year most successful. The visit 
of Grieg, the pleasant Norwegian composer, ensured that 
honest and charming musician a cordial welcome. 

Some interesting anniversaries took place. The jubilee 
of Verdi, whose first opera was produced in 1839, was 
celebrated with great rejoicings in Italy ; and at St. Peters- 
burg there was the jubilee of Rubinstein, to whom great 
honour was shown, and justly. His new opera, Gari- 
ousha, was successfully produced, and the Czar took a 
personal interest in the arrangements. Then we have 
had a less ceremonious but quite as genial a celebration 
here. It. was the. jubilee presentation to that noble 
violinist, Dr. Joachim, who was deeply moved by the 
respect paid him. Musical matters have happily become 
international, for while we have given so many foreign 
works in London, some English composers have found their 
way into Continental theatres. Sir Arthur Sullivan had 
a hearty greeting in Germany, and he is to be heard in 
Paris if the Parisians will permit—they are ridiculously 
jealous of the musicians of other countries. Among 
foreign novelties we may allude to the operas composed 
by King Oscar of Sweden and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
From the former something is anticipated. The festival 
performance of Z/zjah at the Crystal Palace gave pro- 
mise of that fine oratorio ultimately rivalling the Messzah 
in popularity. 

Death has taken from us several esteemed musicians. 
In this country the loss of Mr. Carl Rosa was deeply de- 
plored. He was one of the few practical musicians who 
perceived what could be done with opera in English. 
Would that he had been spared to us! The refined and 
original Adolph Henselt has also passed away, honoured 
and beloved. Louise Puget the charming singer of 
sentimental romances, Auguste Mermet the opera com- 

oser, and Olivier Metra, are Parisian celebrities who 

ave passed away ; and a more remarkable musician still, 
Bottesini, the “ Paganini of the Double Bass,” has gone. 
In London we have also had to regret the death of Dr. 
Hueffer, who did so much to make Wagner’s works 
known. The last celebrity we have to record as lost to 
the musical world is Herr Carl Formes, the famous 
basso, who at one period was remarkably popular in this 
country. His singing in Mendelssohn’s £7/z7ah was very 
fine. He gave a dignity and solemnity to the music of 
“the Prophet” such as no other basso could impart. His 
Bertram in Meyerbeer’s Rodert le Diable was a very noble 
operatic performance ; so was his Caspar in Der Frie- 
schiitz. Herr Formes died in the United States recently 
at the age of seventy-nine. 

In this record of the musical year it was simply im- 
possible to mention many other items of interest, we have 
therefore sought to include the most characteristic and 
those having the greatest influence on the development 
and progress of the musical art: 








A REPLY TO MR. NIECKS’S REVIEW OF 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE,” 


By EBENEZER PROUT. 
(Continued from Vol, XIX. page 274.) 


IN my last paper I answered Mr. Niecks’s objectiotis to 
the theoretical views advanced in my volume; I now 
propose to reply to his second article, which deals 
chiefly with the a part of my book. In this there 
are comparatively few points requiring to be noticed ; and 
I hope, therefore, to be proportionately briefer. 

Mr. Niecks’s first question is “ Ought not the chromatic 
scale and the diatonic scales to be carefully kept apart?” 
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To this I will reply with another question, Have I not 
carefully kept them apart? I first treat all the diatonic 
triads both in the major and minor key, then the chord 
of the dominant seventh, I even deal with key-relation- 
ship and modulation, auxiliary and passing: notes, before 
touching the chromatic scale at all. Mr. Niecks raises 
the question in speaking of my fifth chapter. But ‘in 
the very first section of that. chapter I say: “For the 
present we concern ourselves only with the diatonic 
notes, reserving till later the treatment of the chromatic.” 
As a matter of fact, the chromatic scale is not dealt with 
till Chapter XII. I really do not see how I could have 
separated them more completely. 

Mr. Niecks objects to my speaking of the “dissonant 
effect ” of a fourth above the bass, and suggests that in- 
stead “ we might perhaps say that it has the effect of a 
suspension.” He speaks just afterwards of “ the unsatis- 
fying effect, which we must distinguish from what we 
may call the painful effect of a real dissonance.” To 
this I would reply, that a second inversion, when followed 
(as it often is) by a chord on the next degree of the 
scale, cannot possibly produce the effect of a suspension, 
eg.° 
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In this example from Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul, the 
fourth above the bass is taken on an unaccented beat, 
which a suspension could not be, and it does not resolve 
on the same bass note, as a suspension would. But the 
effect is just as incomplete as in any othercase. Judging 
from the quotation I gave just .now. from Mr. Niecks’s 
article, his idea of a dissonance..seems different from my 
own. In my book (§ 17), I define a dissonance as “a 
combination ‘of two notes which by itself produces an 
impression of incompleteness ;” and I cannot admit that 
the effect of a seventh or ninth, if properly treated, is 
any more “ painful” than that of a fourth above the bass, 

Passing over some minor points, for fear of becoming 
tedious, I come to the most important of Mr. Niecks’s 
strictures in his second article—that referring to my 
treatment of the chromatic scale, and chromatic chords. 
In his first paper he had already said, “For Mr. Prout’s 
way of writing the chromatic scale his system is respon- 
sible.” If he will turn to p. 355 of the first volume of 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” he will find 
a most excellent article by Dr. Hubert Parry on the 
word “ Chromatic,” written years before I even thought 
of working out my theory. ,In this article Dr. Parry 
gives as the correct form of.the chromatic scale pre- 
cisely the same one that I give.. He further gives ex- 
amples from Mozart, Beethoven, and Chopin, in which 
this very notation is employed. To. one of these I shall 
refer presently. 

After quoting my explanation of the derivation of the 
notes of the chromatic scale from the three generators of 
the key, Mr. Niecks says, “ Here we see the author en- 
tangled in the meshes of his own theory. Let him try 
ever so hard, all his wriggling will be unavailing.” He 
then quotes the interesting’ fact which I have noted in 
§270, that the notes which are sharpened in the ordinary 
notation of the ascending chromatic scale are the same 
three minor ninths which are also generally written as 
sharps when they resolve by rising a semitone ; and he 
adds, “Here we may well say: Quiz sexcuse, S'accuse. 
Mr. Prout speaks again and again of the inaccurate 





chromatic notation of other composers, whereas he ought 
to have spoken of their disagreement with his theory.” If 
the notation of the great masters a/ways disagreed with 
my theory, this objection would have force ; but I shall 
show directly that this is not the case, but that their 
notation very often agrees with mine. As I am here 
attacked on one of the most vital points of my system, I 
must ask the indulgence of my readers if I reply in some 
little detail ; I fear I cannot make the matter clear in a 
few words. I .must, however, say that I have no inten- 
tion of “wriggling,” and that I do not feel in the least 
“entangled in the meshes of my theory.” But Mr. 
Niecks’s extraordinary idea that, in bringing forward in 
§270 what I believe to be a strong confirmation of my 
hypothesis, I am excusing myself, only seems to me to 
show what curious obliquity of vision may result from 
looking at a question only from one side. 

My contention is that we can draw no inferences from 
the zotation by the great masters of either the chromatic 
scale or chromatic chords, because in that notation they 
are utterly inconsistent, both with themselves and with 
one another ; that they frequently write on no system at 
all, but simply put on paper whatever notes happen to 
occur to them rst, or to seem most convenient. This 
statement I undertake to prove upto the hilt. 

Let us first take the chromatic scale. Dr. Parry, in the 
article I have referred to above, quotes the following 
chromatic scale from the finale of Beethoven’s concerto inG: 
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My readers will please to notice that the lower octave 
of this scale is written exactly according to the notation 
which I maintain is harmonically the correct one. But 
in continuing the scale, Beethoven in the upper octave 
has written G and Df, where in the lower he had just 
written AD and ED. hat does Mr. Niecks say to this? 
In this same concerto I have found four different notations 
of the chromatic scale. If there is any correct way of 
writing a chromatic scale, three at least of these four 
notations must be wrong. I content myself with quoting 
only one (p. 12 of the full score)—an ascending chromatic 
scale in the key of D: 
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I choose this one, because here (as in the lower octave of 
the’ scale given above) Beethoven has used the same 
notation which I give as correct, and for which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Niecks, my system is responsible. Will he 
kindly explain how my system can possibly be respon- 
sible for a notation, frequently used by Beethoven some 
thirty years before I was born ? 

I could multiply illustrations of the utterly irregular 
and unsystematic way of writing the chromatic scale to 
any extent ; but I think I have said enough to prove my 
point as far as that is concerned. Now let us come to 
the chromatic chords. Here we find just as much irregu- 
larity. In a foot-note to §341 of my book, I have quoted 
the well-known passage from Beethoven’s sonata in E?, 
Op. 31, No. 3. 











e/ H - 
Here the same chord, with precisely the same resolution, 


is written first with G?, then with Ff. Are both right? I 
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give another, and an almost more striking example, from 
the first movement of Mozart’s sonata in A minor. 


(2) 20. Po...) a 
F i 
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Here again is the same chord, with the same resolution 
written first with DD, then with There can be no 
question of any enharmonic modulation either here, or in 
the example from Beethoven. Does Mr. Niecks admit 
that this proves incorrect notation, or not? He says, 
“ Now I hold that the chromatic notes of a key comprise 
all the sharpened and flattened notes, that the sharpened 
notes tend toward the upper neighbouring notes, and the 
flattened ones toward the lower neighbouring notes.” I 
grant that this is clear and consistent; now let us test it 
by the practice of the great masters—the final court of 
appeal. The progression from Beethoven which I have 
quoted in example (c) occurs eight times in the course of 
the movement. As in every instance, the chromatic note 
goes to the next note above, it ought, on Mr. Niecks’s 
theory, to be written as a sharp; but Beethoven has 
written it as a flat seven times, and as a sharp only in 
the one passage I have quoted. Either Mr. Niecks’s 
view is not borne out by Beethoven’s practice, or the 
great composer is wrong seven times out of eight. 

Let us take another example. Mozart is generally 
(though not always—see example (d@) above) very careful 
to write his minor ninths in their correct harmonic 
notation. In the finale of his sonata in C (No. 7 of 
Pauer’s edition) we find the following passage :— 
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According to Mr. Niecks, the B) should be Ag, because 
it ascends. I have in my book taken care to point out 
that it is frequently so written, and have given several 
examples of such notation. But is Mozart wrong in 
writing BP? 

Two more illustrations will be amply sufficient to prove 
my case. Both are taken from Beethoven’s sonata in 
BP, Op. 106. 





























4 . —_ 
Note that at (1) the note in the upper part is written 
- as EPP, though it resolves upwards, and that the same 





note is immediately afterwards at (2) written as Df, 
though it resolves downwards. Can anything show 
more clearly the unsystematic way of writing these 
chromatic notes? The second example—that in D 
major—is even more curious. The chord at the end of 
the bar is first correctly written, with Ff ; it then merely 
changes its position, and the note which had just been 
written as FJ now appears as Eq—the usual convenient 
notation when it resolves upwards. There can be no 
possible enharmonic modulation here; one of the two 
notations must be absolutely wrong. Will Mr. Niecks 
dispute this ? 

I could easily multiply my illustrations tenfold ; but I 
have surely given enough to prove the correctness of my 
assertion that there is absolutely no system at all in the 
notation frequently adopted by the great masters, especi- 
ally by Beethoven. So far as Mozart has a system, it 
mostly conforms to the correct harmonic notation, as I 
understand it. In other cases, Mr. Niecks’s plan is 
sometimes followed, and sometimes not ; confusion reigns 
supreme. This, of course, is because the great composers 
never troubled themselves about the theoretical derivation 
of chords at all, but adopted the notation which happened 
to occur to them, or which appeared convenient. We 
can, therefore, draw no inferences from their practice in 
this respect. The real nature of any chromatic chord 
must be determined not from its notation, but from its 
context. 

This will appear more clearly as I next proceed to 
answer the questions that Mr. Niecks asks about his ex- 
amples No. 2. He supposes that I will admit that at (a) 
the ct is achromatic note in C major, and not a diatonic 
note in D minor. I beg to assure him that I shall admit 
no such thing. His chords written out in full are : 


&e. 


(I have transposed the bass an octave, to save space by 
getting all the parts on one staff.) Here the resolution of 
the diminished seventh on the chord of D minor clearly 
proves a modulation to that key ; because a tonic discord 
(which this would be were the bass note really D) instead 
of CH) would not resolve on the chord of D minor, but on 
either a dominant or a supertonic discord. The fact that 
this chord does neither, clearly proves that it is not a 
tonic discord at all. Here is a very striking illustrat’on 
of what I have said above—that the real nature of a 
chromatic chord can only be determined from its context, 
not from its notation. Had Mr. Niecks’s second chord 


resolved thus : 


it would have been the last inversion ‘of a tonic ninth, 
the DP being, as usual, written as Cf, because it resolves 
upwards, At (c) of Mr. Niecks’s example, the same pro- 
gression which I have just given is seen ina different 
position, and with incorrect notation. Here the resolu- 
tion proves the chord to be a tonic ninth in the second 
inversion. As to the question about (4) of this second 
example, I should no more think of writing D? and E? 
here than Mr. Niecks would. These are passing ‘notes, 
and I have given somewhat similar examples in my 
book with the same notation, adding the explanation 
(§249) that “the restriction as to the twelve notes in the 
key applies only to the notes of the harmony.” See par- 
ticularly the example I give in §259. Mr. Niecks’s next 
illustration strikes me as singularly unlucky. I give it. 
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Of this, he says, “If for At you substitute BD (a very 
common notation), you have a diminished triad which in 
the next chord does not find the resolution it demands.” 
But Mendelssohn in his Scotch symphony has written the 
same progression in the key of F: 











(I give simply the harmonic outline, omitting the semi- 
quavers, which, without adding anything to the harmony, 
would only obscure the chord progression. My readers 
will find the passage in its complete shape in § 313 of my 
book.) Here Mendelssohn has written ED and not D¢¥. 
I suppose Mr. Niecks will say that this is wrong, be- 
cause the diminished fifth “does not find the resolution it 
demands.” But, of all the great composers, Mendelssohn 
was perhaps the most fastidious about his harmony. 
Which is wrong, Mendelssohn or Mr. Niecks? The 
fact is, Mr. Niecks is on the horns of the following 
dilemma, from which I do not see how he can extricate 
himself :—If Mendelssohn’s notation is right, Mr. Niecks’s 
theory must be wrong; if, on the other hand, Men- 
delssohn’s notation is wrong (which I, for my part, deny), 
why does Mr. Niecks object to my speaking of the in- 
accurate chromatic notation of the great masters ? 

Having, as he says, thrown a number of stones at my 
glass house, Mr. Niecks thinks it only fair that I should 
have an innings, and therefore sets up a glass house of 
his own for me to “have ashy” atit. Let mesay at once 
that I have no intention of doing anything of the kind. 
Ido not say that Mr. Niecks’s theories are wrong ; be- 
cause I hold that one view of a truth does not necessarily 
exclude all others. Mr. Niecks’s system is, I take it, 
much the same as Richter’s. He says, “ Elision will ac- 
count for many strange-looking combinations—elision of 
enharmonic notation, and elision of the preparation and 
straightforward resolution of dissonances.” This may 
be all right ; I do not say it isnot ; but I will simply ask 
which is the more reasonable, a theory like mine, which, 
as Mr. Niecks admits, explains everything systematically 
and consistently, or one which is obliged to have recourse 
to such expedients as “elisions”—a vague term, by 
which any possible progression might be explained. For 
instance, I might write: 





and justify it by saying it is only “an elision of the 
straightforward resolution of a dissonance.” 
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I can scarcely imagine any possible musical atrocity 
which could not be justified on the plea of an ‘‘elision.” 

















| was no answer possible. 





The real difference between Mr. Niecks and myself 
lies in this, that we look at questions of musical theory 
from totally different points of view. It is the old story 
of the gold and silver shield. Mr. Niecks is one of the 
large class of musicians who reject the physical basis of 
music altogether ; I, on the other hand, firmly hold to it 
when combined, as I endeavour to combine it, with the 
principle of zesthetic selection. I do not say that he is 
wrong in not agreeing with me, because questions of 
harmony may be looked at from many different stand- 
points ; but, unless he .can bring forward far more cogent 
arguments than any he has yet adduced, he will not suc- 
ceed in convincing me that I am in error. 

Before I finish, I should like to say a few words as to 
the practical advantage to the musician of founding his 
theory, as I do, upon a basis which is partly physical. 
Unless this be done, we must proceed to a great extent 
empirically. : It is true that a great composer is guided 
by his instinct. I very much doubt whether Beethoven 
ever troubled himself about key-relationship ; his genius 
led him unerringly right. But which of us has the genius 
of a Beethoven? And when it is found that a theoretical 
system leads to the same results which we see in the 
practice of the great masters, does not this at least furnish 
a presumption that the system is correct? Let me give 
an illustration. Beethoven was the first to use for a 
second subject of a first movement in a major key some 
other key than the dominant. He invariably chooses one of 
two keys—the major third above, asin the third “ Leonora” 
overture, and the “ Waldstein” sonata, or the minor 
third below, as in the quintet ia C, and the great trio in 
B flat. Can Mr. Niecks give a satisfactory reason why 
the composer’s instinct should have led him to select 
these two keys, in preference to the minor third above 
and the major third below, which are just as nearly re- 
lated to the tonic? If I say that I very much doubt it, I 
do not intend the slightest reflection on Mr. Niecks’s 
musicianship; I only mean that apart from physical 
reasons I believe that no satisfactory explanation is 
possible. Beethoven, of course, never troubled himself 
about physical reasons ; I much doubt, indeed, if he knew 
anything about them ; but the instincts of a great genius 
will never go contrary to the laws of nature. Inthis case, 
a reference to natural laws explains Beethoven’s pro- 
cedure at once. He chooses for his second subjects keys 
generated out of the tonic, which, therefore, retains its 
supremacy as the principal key of the movement ; but 
had he taken the minor third above, or the major third 
below, he would have gone to keys which generate the 
tonic, and the feeling of tonality would have been obscured. 
Many other illustrations might be given; but this one 
will suffice to explain my meaning. By adopting a 
scientific basis for our theory, we obtain an insight into 
the relations to one another of the different keys, and of 
the different notes in the same key, which I believe 
cannot possibly be obtained by any other method. 

One word in conclusion, I have not written my book 
with any desire of making proselytes. .I neither hope nor 
expect to convert Mr. Niecks and those who think with 
him. But to those who approach the subject with an 
open mind, and without any previously formed opinions 
or L ypercc ay: I offer a system which I believe to be sound, 
and which from experience I know to be workable. I 
have felt it necessary to enter in detail into the defence 


| of my views, because, as I said in the note I appended to 


the first portion of Mr. Niecks’s review, my silence might 
have been misinterpreted into an admission that there 
Having shown that this is very 
far from being the case, I fearlessly leave the verdict to 


} the judgment of my readers. 
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THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED BY W. T. BEsT. 
(Continued from Val. X1X., page 274.) 
VOL. 11.* (continued.) 
No. 10, Prelude and Fugue in G major :— 


Ex. 34- [= 88.] 
+4-5— feof 














THIs will be found in the fourth volume of Peters’ edition 
No. 2; it is not named by Forkel, nor is it yet published 
by the Bach-Gesellschaft. Dr. Griepenkerl was indebted 
to the celebrated Dresden organist, Johann Gottlob 
Schneider (1789-1864), for a copy, from the volume of 
Traugott Nicolai before mentioned, with which to com- 
pare a MS. in his own collection (in the handwriting of 
J. P. Kellner). The autograph is wanting. Spitta refers 
to this work in some detail, pointing out the treatment of 
the prelude, in the style of Buxtehude, “only that this 
is far richer and more beautiful than he could have made 
it,” and not overlooking the pedal solo of ten bars, 
which “gives ample opportunity for display, either of 
individual execution or of the organ (the pedal in the 
organ of the castle at Weimar was particularly good) ; 
and yet it is legitimately built upon the fundament theme.” 
The same authority considers there is a falling off in the 
fugue, which he considers besides as being too long. 
From this description the reader will gather that the 
work belongs to the Weifhar period. ‘ ; 

On comparing the text of Mr. Best’s edition with that 
of Peters, it will be seen that the difference is very slight. 


In the former, p. 114, .l, 1, b. 4, has ¢, tied minim | 


(second voice), in Peters the note is 4, same page, 1. 3, 
b. 6, the first chord has g in the alto part, and in Peters 
itise. Page 115, 1. 2, last bar is written as below (a), 
while in Peters it differs (b) :—. 

‘Ex. 35. (a) 














A similar case occurs two bars further on, in the bass, 
but two bars farther still both editions agree ; consistency, 
therefore, is on the side of Mr. Best. In the two bars 
immediately preceding the transitional section, grave, 
connecting the prelude with the fugue, occurs an analogous 
passage where it is not so easy to determine which is 
right. : 


Ex. 36. . 4 are: 
Best. } = : z =e ——— =| 
° T T le 
RE hiss in 
ais Fee eee 
aes ae t z ? a 
As often happens in cadences, Bach here increases the 
number of “ parts ;” but whether in this instance on both, 
or only on the last chord, his own MS. could alone 
decide ; here one has the choice between two authorities. 
In the fugue there are but.two discrepancies. The last 
quaver, second voice, p. 117, 1. 1, b. 5, Best is ¢c, in 


Peters it is @ The second will be found in Best, p. 118. 
1. 3, b. 6, and Peters, p. 11, 1. 2, b. 9 :— 
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The quavers in the bass form part of the fugue subject ; 
and at the eleventh bar, the fifth of the “answer,” the 
countersubject is as in the first of the above extracts. 
If the reader will trace the corresponding measures 
throughout, the same treatment will be found, and that, 
I think, settles the question as to which of the two 
readings is correct. 

No. 11, Prelude and Fugue in c minor :-— 


Ex. 38. le = 72+] [Ss =88.] 
= 
Aaa a a ae Pe ed | 


Corresponding to this is No. 5, Vol. IV., of Peters’ 
edition. Like the preceding it was unknown to Forkel, 
and is not yet published by the Bach-Gesellschaft. It 
was printed for the first time in Peters’ edition, Dr. 
Griepenkerl editing it from a MS. by Kittel, and one, of 
the fugue alone, by Kellner. This work belongs to Bach’s 
early years, probably to the Arnstadt time (1703-4), as 
Rpitts remarks ; “On account of the undeveloped form 
of pedal treatment.” A very interesting account, indeed, 
may be found of this work in the first volume of Spitta’s 
“ Bach,” p. 251. He speaks of the rapture with which 
the composer revels in the unlimited wealth of tone in 
the organ, as glowing in every bar, and of the fire of 
youth burning throughout the piece with a bright flame. 
But I must quit rhapsody for the more prosaic task of 








| textual comparison. In Best, R 125, 1. 2, b. 1, the & in 
t 


the last group of semiquavers' (treble) is flat ; in Peters 
it is natural. Two bars farther on is a passage in semi- 
quavers in the pedal part, which in Peters is assigned to 
the left hand. The d, minim, tenor part, same page, 
1. 3, b. 3, is omitted in Peters, which seems to me an 
engraver’s error, as a “ part” drops out with no reason 
for it. The first bar on page 126, is thus given in 
Peters :— 








In Best the lower 4’sare omitted,which certainly prevents 
the thick effect of the harmonies, but whether they were 
originally intended to be played is a questicn perhaps 
now impossible to answer. There is a slight difference 
two bars later, the reading being as under :— 


ee. Sei ee i ie, i eee 
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Again two bars later, the last group of chords, middle 
stave, is filled up in Peters’ edition by placing e between 
c and g, doubling the pedal note and thickening the 
harmony. In the second bar of the third line, same page, 


third beat of middle stave, will be found a double-stem 
similar to that referred to in Ex. 35, Peters breaking the 
The final cadence appears thus in 


upper part by a rest. 
the two editions :— 











Peters. 











If the edition of Peters be correct, there is ‘‘ confirmation 
strong ” of the prelude being an immature work, for the 
chords. are too closely written for such low positions. 

In the fugue the first difference occurs in Best, p. 128, 
1. 3, b. 4, the quaver, 4, tenor part, being flat, and in 
Peters (p. 34, 1. 1, b. 5), natural. A corresponding pas- 
sage will be found in Best, p. 130, l. 2, b. 1, and Peters, 
Pp. 34, 1. 3, b. 4, where both agree, the 4 there being flat. 
On page 129, I. 1, b. 1, third beat, treble, p: 130, 1. 2, b. 2, 
first note, treble, and p. 132, ]. 3, b. 2, will be found double- 
stems of the kind already alluded to. The next quota- 
tion will be found in Best, p. 130, |. 3, b. 2, and in Peters, 
p- 35, 1.1, b. 2 :— 









































_ Compressing into two staves sacrifices clearness; but 
it is easily seen that the last note, 4, in the left-hand part, is 
better with its own resolution, than having it taken by the 
pedal alone. As to doubling the “leading note,” the next 
few bars exhibit Bach in a decidedly reckless humour on 
the subject. In the bar following the above extract; the 
last chord, left hand, is, in Best, g, d; in Peters, g, 4. 
The second chord, also left hand, in the next is similarily 
J, 4,and g, 6. The last extract needed will be found in 
Best, p. 131, 1. 2, b. 1, and in Peters, p. 35, 1. 2, b. 2 :— 





PETERS. 


I cannot resist the impression that here Mr. Best has 
put a curb on the “fire of youth,” alluded to in so kindly 
a manner by Spitta ; but, in any case, we may accept the 
latter’s words that in this composition Bach “ betrays the 
desire not so much to fulfil the higher and highest de- 
mands of the fugue form, as to revel freely in a mighty 
realm of sound.” There is only one further point to 
mention. In the bar immediately preceding the cadenza 
(p. 132, 1. 2, b. 1) Mr. Best gives the last two semiquavers 
to the pedal; in Peters only the minim is thus taken. 

No. 12, Prelude and Fugue in E flat :— 

Ex. 44+ [j= 112.] [3=69.] 


ls 


& 
, Fao 

This work is placed as No. 1 in Vol. III. of Peters’ 
edition ; and, in its original position, in the third part of 
the “ Clavieriibung,” the prelude at the beginning, and 
the fugue at the end, in Vol. III. of the B—G. The first 
part of the “ Clavieriibung ” was published by Bach him- 
self in 1731 ; the second, in 1735; and the third about 
1739. As to the contents, it is only needful here to repeat 
that Part III. contains twenty choral preludes and four 
duets, the last being clavier pieces in two parts, which 
Forkel says “ are models for duets, and admit of no third 
part.” These are enclosed, as above stated, by the pre- 
lude and fugue in E flat. This forms one of the “four 
stupendous creations,” assigned by Spitta to the Leipzig 
period. In Peters’ edition the prelude and fugue were 
first printed together, according to the tradition of their 
connection communicated by Forkel, on the authority of 
Bach’s sons. Both prelude and fugue are marked “ Pro 
organo pleno,” and both are in five parts. The fugue, in 
three sections, exhibits the Buxtehude form. Spitta (Vol. 
I. p. 325) says: “In later life he (Bach) cultivated exclu- 
sively the fugue in one movement, which concentrates all 
its strength on internal perfection, and which more fully 
satisfied his nature ; only, in the last period of his work- 
ing, the older form rose once more from the depths of his 
musical nature to the surface, in that most marvellous 
fugue in E flat major, in the third part of the Clavierii- 
bung.” Dr. Griepenkerl, taking “the old text in copper,” 
as having the authority of an autograph, considered com- 
parison with earlier or later copies superfluous. This 
notwithstanding, some slight discrepancies appear in the 
three editions under consideration. These I shalt now 
proceed to point out. 

The first occurs in Best, p. 134, 1. 1, b. 2, the ¢, second 
voice, being a minim; in Peters and the B—G it is a 
crotchet. Line 3, b. 1, the d, also second voice, is a 
dotted crotchet; in the others a minim, although the 
other parts, pedal excepted, are as in Best. P. 135, 
1. 3, b. 3. there is no flat before the last ¢, treble, 
as marked in Peters (the preceding ¢ being natural) ; 
but as the B—G. agrees with Best I am unable to say 
whether it is a misprint, or intentional. Parenthetically, 
I may here refer to the marks, Jzano and forte, of 
the original, and in this connection draw attention 
to Mr. Best’s registering. Five pages are passed with- 
out discovering any difference, but on p. 140, 1. I, b. 2, 
the second voice again has a dotted crotchet—third beat— 
against the minim in Peters and the B—G.. The short 
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appoggiatura, leaping a fifth upward, found in Peters, 
p. 3, l. 3, b. 3, and again two bars later, is omitted at the 
repetition of the passage on pp. 6 and 7; in Best and the 
B-—-G the grace is given both times. Comparing Rest, 
p. 143, 1. 1, b. 3, and b. 3, of 1. 2, with Peters, p. 8, 1. 1, 
b. 1 and 5, discrepancies will be found. In the former 
the second part in each case has a crotchet on the third 
beat ; in the latter the note is a minim, which is the same 
as the B—G. In Best the fourth beat reduces the writing 
to four parts only, and without any apparent reason. The 
third bar of the next (third) line, a similar case, has, on 
the other hand, a minim, thus agreeing with the other 
‘editions. On p. 147, 1. 2, b. 1, is one more instance of the 
dotted crotchet, against the minim in Peters (p. 10,’1. 1, 
b. 7) and the B—G._I quote the bar this time :— 


Ex. 45. 


























Apart from the look of the thing, the note is foreign to 
the last chord (semiquaver), and disappears in the next 
bar. In the last chord of the penultimate bar there is an 
extra note in Peters, reading 4, f, a, 4, the f being omitted 
in Best. 

In the fugue the only difference will be found in Best, 
p. 151, lL 3, b. 2, and Peters, p. 12, 1. 4, b. 4:— 

Ex. 46. 
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The metronome figures of the two editions are as 

below :— 
"y 

Prelude, No. 7, d= 72; Fugue d= 8. 

No. 8, g = 76; ¢-= 58. 

No. 9, d= 63; 

No. 10, J = 88; 

No 11, d= 723 


No. 12, d=1:2; 


= 92. 
d = 84. 
d = 82, 
» (hed = 69. 
nitt.)e.= 63. 
“ (11. d= 66. L 


= 63. 
(1) d = 80, 
~ (111) d= 56. 


Here, as in the first volume, the difference is remark- 
able ; but again individual temperament, and the size of 
the building in which the performance is given, are factors 
to be taken into account. STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 

(To be continued.) 











Foreign Correspondence. 


Ene E 
MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 


THE revival of Handel’s Joshua at the sixth Gewandhaus 
concert was an unqualified success, the musical press (for 
once) being unanimous in a favourable verdict. Reinecke, 
the director, had good reason to be pleased with the local 
critics. He knows full well that he is not much in the 
good books of these worthies, who consist chiefly of fana- 
tical Liszt and Wagner worshippers, and are quite out of 
sympathy with Reinecke’s unswerving fidelity to the 
classics. 

Just a word on our own impressions of the concert. 
With one or two exceptions, we can cordially endorse the 
encomiums of the Leipzig press. We have nought but 
praise for chorus and orchestra, and the singing of two of 
the soloists, Friiulein Leisinger and Herr Schelper, was 
unexceptionable. Herr Dierich as Joshua was decidedly 
overweighted, and Frau Metzler was wanting in expression. 
A little more use of the mezza voce and piano would have 
greatly improved her part. The revised score of Julius 
Rietz was used, with a new organ part, written by 
Reinecke. 

Another memorable choral performance was that of 
Berlioz’s “‘ Requiem,” given by the Riedel Society on the 
22nd of November. 

The choruses had been well studied, and were sung as 
well as might be expected, considering the outrageous 
demands Berlioz makes upon his choristers. As a whole, 
the work is somewhat disappointing. The strange mix- 
ture of the ecclesiastical with the theatrical style jars 
upon one’s feelings, and there is a poverty of thought 
throughout, which no instrumentation, however big, can 
mask. The score as written by Berlioz demands an 
orchestra larger than any ordinary hall or church can 
accommodate. For this reason the reduced score, as 
condensed by C. Goetze, was used on this occasion. The 
work was ably conducted by Dr. Kretschmar. 

At the concert of Chamber Music, given by Messrs. 
Hilf, Von Dameck, Unkenstein, and Schréder, on the 11th 
of November, we had an opportunity of hearing Herr 
Hilf, the successor of Petri, as a quartet player. It is 
always trying to have to “follow” an eminent artist in. 
any vé/e, but Herr Hilf, on the whole, came well out of 
the ordeal 

The programme contained quartets by Haydn and 
Mozart, and Schumann’s Quintet, in which the pianoforte 
part was played with vigour and spirit by Herr Kapell- 
meister Paur. This last work was substituted for 
Beethoven’s Trio in B flat, which was set down in the 
programme to be played by Dr. Reinecke, but our vener- 
able conductor was unfortunately prevented from taking 
part in the concert. 

A very interesting programme was presented at the 
seventh Gewandhaus concert, although we were sorry to 
notice the management had departed from the excellent 
rule of “ only one soloist at each concert,” a rule observed 
at all the previous concerts this season. 

There were three violin solos—Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo, an Adagio by Spohr, and a Scherzo by Wieniawski 
—all played by Herr Arno Hilf, the piece by Wieniawski 
being his best effort. Herr Hilf was rapturously ap- 
plauded, and Joachim himself could not have had a more 
enthusiastic reception. Nevertheless, we must say that 
his tone was not always steady, and that he took the last 
movement of the Concerto decidedly too fast. 

Then there were seven duets, sung by Misses Schelhorn 
and Schmidtlein. Seven duets at a supposed orchestral 
concert are too much of a good thing, though we are 
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obliged to admit that they were very carefully selected 
and admirably sung. ? 

The presence of Herr Goldmark, who conducted two 
new overtures of his own, shed additional lustre on this 
performance. The first overture, “ Der entfesselte Pro- 
metheus,” is still in MSS. ; and the second, entitled “Im 
Frihling,” is only just published. The “ Prometheus 
Unbound” is distinctly the better work, though both are 
effectively scored for a very full orchestra, and abound 
in those brilliant effects of orchestration of which the public 
are so fond. Herr Goldmark was warmly welcomed by 
the audience. Volkmann’s little Symphony in B flat 
concluded the concert. 


At the eighth Gewandhaus concert, held on the 5th of. 


December, the anniversary of Mozart’s death, the pro- 
gramme was made up exclusively of works by that master. 
The concert opened with the “ March of the Priests,” 
air and chorus from Die Zauberflote, Herr ‘Wittekopf 
giving the air “O Isis und Osiris” with fine voice and 
due impressiveness, the “ Pauliner Verein,” under Herr 
Professor Dr. Kretschmar, being responsible for the 
chorus. Dr. Kretschmar sadly marred the effect of this 
noble music by too hasty ¢empz and undecided beat. 

At the same concert, Dr. Reinecke, who had not 
for years appeared as a soloist at the Gewandhaus, 
played Mozart’s Concerto in D major. He received quite 
an ovation, and must have been convinced that the 
Gewandhaus audience are as ready as ever to hear him 
as a pianist. Frau Baumann sang some charming Lieder. 
Her fine voice and good style were heard to great advan- 
tage, but her intonation was occasionally faulty. A con- 
cert-piece for oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, was played 
for the first time in public at this concert. It proved a 
very charming composition. The Symphony in D (with- 
out a minuet) brought the concert to an end. The 
audience testified their appreciation of the performance 
by prolonged and hearty applause. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


AT our Imperial Opera another Wagner cycle has just 
been completed in grand style, including, like last year, 
all‘Wagner’s operas from Renzi to the Gotterdimmerung. 
Including these performances, Azemz? will have been given 
54 times, Hollander 107, Tannhduser 175, Lohengrin 190, 
Tristan 23, Meistersinger 74, Rheingold 18, Walkiire 65, 
Siegfried 30, Gotterdammerung 28 times, together 764 
Wagnerian performances in the new opera house. The 
revival of Gluck’s Armida in January is to be followed 
by Berlioz’s Benedikt und Beatrice, Lortzing’s Hans Sachs, 
Jonciére’s Johann von Lothringen, and Cornelius’s Bardier 
von Bagdad, as absolute novelties. 

The Imperial Directorate has now consented to the 
long-desired modification of the annual holiday season. 
That of the operatic artists is to last from the 1st of June 
to the 15th of July, and of the Court actors from the 15th 
of July to the 16th of September, so that we shall have an 
opera or play at one of the Imperial houses all the year 
round, 

Wilhelm Jahn, director, Hans Richter, conductor of 
that Institution, Hermann Lewy of Munich, and Felix 
Mottl of Karlsruhe (four of the foremost living che/s), 
will conduct two each out of the eight great orchestral 
concerts to be given by Director Pollini at Hamburg, 
each conductor choosing his own programme. Ham- 
burg bids fair to become, besides being the first com- 
mercial, also one of the principal musical emporia of the 
Fatherland. 

Our Paulina Lucca conquered Poland on her first visit 





to that country, and the notices in a musical paper at 
Warsaw appeared in letters of gold! The baritone 
Philipp Forstén, her artistic companion, came in for part 
of the unprecedented enthusiasm. 

The famous baritone Theodor Reichmann, ex-member 
of our Imperial Opera, has been created Court-singer to 
the Duke of Anhalt in consequence of his brilliant re- 
presentations of Hans Sachs in Wagner’s Meistersinger, 
and of .Hans Heiling in Marschner’s opera on the 
ducal stage at Dessau. ° 

At the Imperial Court chapel, where magnificent per- 
formances of the standard masterpieces of Catholic 
sacred music are to be heard on Sundays all the year 
round, a Splendid rendering of Liszt’s great “Gran” 
Festival Mass in D was given under the ddéon of Joseph 
Hellmesberger, the only drawback being boys’ voices in 
the treble and alto parts. The tenor and bass soli are 
sung by the artists of the Imperial Opera. 

Hiindel’s /osva, although one of the great Saxon’s 
latest and ripest works, being composed after the 
Messias in 1747, was performed for the first time here. 
This apparently singular omission can only be accounted 
for by the generally slight interest felt here in 
oratorio music, and indeed, it must be owned that by the 
side of some of Hiandel’s finest inspirations, especially in 
the choruses, /oswa contains much, especially in the 
vocal soli, of purely historic interest at the present day. 
The performance by the “ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” 
with Mesdames Leonore Bach and Papier and MM. 
Winkelmann and Weiglein as principal vocal soloists, 
and Hans Richter as conductor, did full justice to the 
work. 

The famous “ Hellmesberger Quartet ”’ has celebrated 
an event unique of its kind, namely the goth anniversary 
of an uninterrupted brilliant existence since the 4th of 
November, 1849, Joseph Hellmesberger remaining as the 
only survivor of his original colleagues—Matthias Durst, 
Carl Heissler, and Carl Schlesinger (all intimately known 
to the writer of these lines). The musical taste of that 
period may be judged from the first programme : Haydn’s 
Trio in Cc, Op. 76, Spohr’s ditto in A minor, Op. 124, and 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F,Op. 59. Buta performance of 
Schubert’s Quartet in D minor already at the next con- 
cert initiated that noteworthy introduction of this com- 
poser’s chamber works, followed by that of Robert 
Schumann’s at the 37th concert on 28th November, 1852, 
which, with the popularisation of Beethoven’s latest 
quartets belongs to the chief glories of the “ Hellmes- 
berger Quartet.” Nor must their first production of in- 
numerable works by unknown or little known contem- 
porary composers be forgotten. Thus Z. e. the present 
season announces a new Pianoforte trio by Fischhof, 
a String quintet in A minor by Goldmark, a new octet 
by Henry XXIV., Prince Reuss, Volkmann’s quartet in 
E minor, &c. Joseph Hellmesberger was publicly con- 
gratulated by Dr. von Billing as president of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, who also presented a letter 
with cordial felicitations from the Vienna Burgomaster, 
Eduard Uhl. 

The “ Kreuzinger-Kretschmann Quartet ’ likewise pro- 
mises a series of new chamber works, by native com- 
posers: Kienzl, Julius Zellner, J. E. Habert, H. Fink, E. 
Horn, and L. Langwara; and the “Rosé Quartet,’ our 
third regular winter cycle of chamber music, introduced 
a new Violin Sonata by Ignaz Briill, which is marked by 
genuine melodious flow and first-rate workmanship, al- 
though scarcely equal in charm to his “ Fiinf Clavier- 
stiicke,” Op. 35, and “ Suite,” Op. 38, for pianoforte alone. 

Our pianoforte professor, Anton Door, performed 
jointly with the excellent Frankfort violinist, Hugo 
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Heermann (known also to London amateurs) the whole of 
Beethoven’s Violin Sonatas on three evenings. 

Speaking of jubilees, J. N. Fuchs, conductor of the 
Imperial Opera, has celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
his functions as Kapellmeister. 

Eduard Strauss, who performed with his band at South 
Kensington about two years ago, has just given a series 
of successful concerts in no less than eighty cities of 
Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. He has accepted 
for early performance, Paul Schumacher’s descriptive 
symphony “Am Rhein,” in four movements, said to be 
instinct with fascinating melody, and finely scored, and 
which had a very favourable reception at Mayence. 

The “Wiener Mannerchor,” a new rival of the famous 
‘¢ Mannergesangverein,” and which has been privileged to 
carry the arms of this city on its banners, has in return 
for this high honour conferred the diploma of honorary 
membership upon Burgomaster Uhl. 

The Imperial Court Violinist, Franz. Ondricek, who is 
to visit Bucharest by invitation from the artistic Queen of 
Roumania, after the completion of his present extensive 
Russian tour, is performing a new concerto dedicated to 
himself, from the pen of Adalbert Hrimaly, musical 
director at Czernowitz. He also: played at Warsaw a 
sonata for violin and pianoforte by the clever Hungarian 
pianist-composer Emanuel Moor, who was heard in Lon- 
don last summer. ; 

The negociations entered into by the Richard Wagner 
Monument Committee at Leipzig, with N. Osterlin con- 
cerning the acquisition of the Wagner Museum in this 
city have, happily, been abandoned for reasons of price. 

Johannes Brahms has been made a knight of the Im- 
perial Order of St. Leopold. 

The new opera, Ribezahi, by Josef Richard Rozkosny, 
met with a favourable reception at the National Theatre 
at Prague, but the absurd libretto will probably militate 
against its permanent success. The popular character of 
much of the music has procured for the composer the 
name of the Czechian Ignaz Briill. His previous operas 
have long been favourites: with his.countrymen, Aschen- 
brédei, to wit, having been given about fifty times within 
three years. 

- Another Bohemian opera just brought out, E. N. von 
Reznicek’s Emerich Fortunat, is reckoned amongst the 
most important operatic creations of recent date. Von 
Reznicek, composer of two other operas, Die Fungfrau 
von Orleans (said to be accepted for Hamburg) and Satax- 
ella, both works already given at Prague, is, like Adolf 
Wallnofer, author of the opera Eddystone, referred to in 
a previous letter, a pupil of the Vierina school of music. 
The orchestra and chorus of the German.are considered 
somewhat inferior to that of the Czechian Opera at Prague, 
whereas the German solo singers are on the whole 
superior owing to the more limited choice amongst the 
Czechs. 

The fortunes of the Opera at Trieste have experienced 
a favourable change, thanks to the new ¢mpresario, Signor 
Fabri, and notably to the prima donna Signora Linda 
Brambilla (daughter of a famous mother), who is de- 
scribed as one of the finest singers of the southern pen- 
insula at the present time. 

The Philharmonic Society of Budapest included in 
its performances of less known ‘works Svendsen’s “ Carni- 
val in Paris,” “A Symphonic Poem,” by Gustav 
Mahler, being pronounced one of the most striking modern 
orchestral Gétz’s “ Friiblingsouverture,” Goldmark's 


overture, “ Promet ” Cornelius’s “ Der Bar- 
bier von Bagdad” and R. Wagner's new “ Venusberg ” 
music to 7annhduser. 

By way of an example of the extraordinary activity dis- 





played by some of our provincial towns in artistic rivalry 
with the capital, I {may mention that the scheme of no 
less than twenty symphony concerts—given in addition to 
some special Beethoven and Wagner concerts during the 
summer season at the Bohemian watering place, Carlsbad, 
under the excellent conductorship of August Labizky— 
included more or less important orchestral works by 
J. S. Bach, Beethoven, Beliczay, Berlioz, Brahms, Max 
Bruch, Dvorak, Robert Fuchs, Gade, B. Godard, Gold- 
mark, Grieg, Handel, Hallen, Hartmann, Haydn, Heu- 
berger, H. Hofmann, Hornemann, Jadassohn, Klughardt, 
Lachner, Liszt, Massenet, Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, 
Mozart, Raff, Reinecke, Reinhold, Rubinstein, Saint- 
Saéns, Schubert, Schumann, Seeling, Smetana, Tschai- 
kowsky, H. Ulrich, Volkmann, Wagner, Weber, and 
Weingartner. What say the conductors and audiences 
of your corresponding musical performances at Margate, 
Eastbourne, or Scarborough, to this menu ? 

Felice Mancio proved himself, after a three years’ ab- 
sence, once more a first-rate Liedersanger at his fashion- 
ably-attended concert, considerable success being obtained 
with three new songs by Riickauf, conceived in the man- 
ner of Schumann-Brakms, although they are not equal in 
merit to his four-part “ Russische Volkspoesien,” 

Our Philharmonic Society announces, as further abso. 
lute:and quasi novelties, Nicodé’s Symphonic Variations 
and a violoncello concerto by Handel, with string accom- 
paniment, adapted by S. Bachrich. Meantime, Cornelius’s 
Barbier von Bagdad overture has been given, which, dis- 
connected from the opera, produced the effect, as has been 
pithily stated, of a witty potpourri ; and the Belgian violin- 
ist, Ysaye (first appearance) made a distinct “hit” with 
Wieniawski’s feeble concerto in D minor, and with Vieux- 
temps’ in the same key, and pieces by Bach, Paganini, 
&c., at his own. concert, where the Scottish pianist, Mrs. 
Hopekirk, gained, likewise, much applause. 

A very successful and well-attended concert was also 
given by Miss Nikita, whose beautiful head-notes and 
mezza voce were again especially admired. Her associate 
was the pianist, Herr Arthur Friedheim, sufficiently 
known in London from last season. Among the young 
gtneration of local pianists favourable mention is due to 
Theodor Pollak, who also introduced himself as the clever 
composer of two “ Characterstiicke” at his own concert. 
Nor should the Briider Thern be forgotten, who again de- 
lighted their audience by their probably unique pianoforte 
duet performances. 

Since Johann Strauss, who used in former years to 
charm us with three or four new dance pieces per annum, 
has taken to operetta writing, a new waltz from his pen 
has become a musical event. His new “Kaiser Walzer” 
(Op. 437!), written for, and enthusiastically received at, 
the opening of the new Berlin Promenade Concerts, 
“Kénigsbau,” provoked a perfect ovation for the com- 
poser on the occasion of its production (twice encored) at 
a ‘* Musikverein” Promenade Concert, conducted with 

outhful fire by Strauss:himself. With some novel effects 
in the introduction and at the end, it is a piece of genuine 
Strauss ; higher praise it is impossible to give. 

The Austrian composer Goldmark’s new MS. over- 
ture, “ Prometheus,” met with a — warm reception 
— his own direction at a “Von Biilow Concert” at 

in. 

Frau Schipek, the clever conductor of the Vienna 
Ladies’ Orchestra, also well known in London, celebrated 
her twenty-fifth jubilee at Amsterdam, where these ex- 
cellent performances met with marked success. At 
the termination of a series of ovations the Austrian 
Hymn was listened to, standing, by an enthusiastic 
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give anotlier, and an almost more striking example, from 
the first movement of Mozart’s sonata in A minor. 





f 
54945373 2 


Here again is the same chord, with the same resolution 
written first with DD, then with There can be no 
question of any enharmonic modulation either here, or in 
the example from Beethoven. Does Mr. Niecks admit 
that this proves incorrect notation, or not? He says, 
“ Now I hold that the chromatic notes of a key comprise 
all the sharpened and flattened notes, that the sharpened 
notes tend toward the upper neighbouring notes, and the 
flattened ones toward the lower neighbouring notes.” I 
grant that this is clear and consistent ; now let us test it 
by the practice of the great masters—the final court of 
appeal. The progression from Beethoven which I have 
quoted in example (c) occurs eight times in the course of 
the movement. As in every instance, the chromatic note 
goes to the next note above, it ought, on Mr. Niecks’s 
theory, to be written as a sharp; but Beethoven has 
written it as a flat seven times, and as a sharp only in 
the one passage I have quoted. Either Mr. Niecks’s 
view is not borne out by Beethoven’s practice, or the 
great composer is wrong seven times out of eight. 

Let us take another example. Mozart is generally 
(though not always—see example (d) above) very careful 
to write his minor ninths in their correct harmonic 
notation. In the finale of his sonata in Cc (No. 7 of 
Pauer’s edition) we find the following passage :— 

s- a 


























According to Mr. Niecks, the B? should be Ag, because 
it ascends. I have in my book taken care to point out 
that it is frequently so written, and have given several 
examples of such notation. But is Mozart wrong in 
writing BP? 

Two more illustrations will be amply sufficient to prove 
my case. Both are taken from Beethoven’s sonata in 
BP, Op. 106. 
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Note that at (1) the note in the upper part is written 
- as EPP, though it resolves upwards, and that the same 





note is immediately afterwards at (2) written as DJ, 
though it resolves downwards. Can anything show 
more clearly the unsystematic way of writing these . 
chromatic notes? The second example—that in D 
major—is even more curious. The chord at the end of 
the bar is first correctly written, with FQ ; it then mercly 
changes its position, and the note which had just been 
written as FJ now appears as E#—the usual convenient 
notation when it resolves upwards. There can be no 
possible enharmonic modulation here; one of the two 
notations must be absolutely wrong. Will Mr. Niecks 
dispute this ? 

I could easily multiply my illustrations tenfold ; but I 
have surely given enough to prove the correctness of my 
assertion that there is absolutely no system at all in the 
notation frequently adopted by the great masters, especi- 
ally by Beethoven. So far as Mozart has a system, it 
mostly conforms to the correct harmonic notation, as | 
understand it. In other cases, Mr. Niecks’s plan is 
sometimes followed, and sometimes not ; confusion reigns 
supreme. This, of course, is because the great composers 
never troubled themselves about the theoretical derivation 
of chords at all, but adopted the notation which happened 
to occur to them, or which appeared convenient. We 
can, therefore, draw no inferences from their practice in 
this respect. The real nature of any chromatic chord 
must be determined not from its notation, but from its 
context. 

This will appear more clearly as I next proceed to 
answer the questions that Mr. Niecks asks about his ex- 
amples No. 2. He supposes that I will admit that at (a) 
the ct is achromatic note in C major, and not a diatonic 
note in D minor. I beg to assure him that I shall admit 
no such thing. His chords written out in full are : 

| 


&e 


o- 


(I have transposed the bass an octave, to save space by 
getting all the parts on one staff.) Here the resolution of 
the diminished seventh on the chord of D minor clearly 
proves a modulation to that key ; because a tonic discord 
(which this would be were the bass note really DP instead 
of CZ) would not resolve on the chord of D minor, but on 
either a dominant or a supertonic discord. The fact that 
this chord does neither, clearly proves that it is not a 
tonic discord at all. Here is a very striking illustrat’on 
of what I have said above—that the real nature of a 
chromatic chord can only be determined from its context, 
not from its notation. Had Mr. Niecks’s second chord 


resolved thus : 


it would have been the last inversion ‘of a tonic ninth, 
the DP being, as usual, written as Cz, because it resolves 
upwards. At (c) of Mr. Niecks’s example, the same pro- 
gression which I have just given is seen ina different 
position, and with incorrect notation. Here the resolu- 
tion proves the chord to be a tonic ninth in the second 
inversion. As to the question about (4) of this second 
example, I should no more think of writing D? and E? 
here than Mr. Niecks would. These are passing notes, 
and I have given somewhat similar examples in my 
book with the same notation, adding the explanation 
(§249) that “the restriction as to the twelve notes in the 
key applies only to the notes of the harmony.” See par- 
ticularly the example I give in §259. Mr. Niecks’s next 
illustration strikes me as singularly unlucky. I give it. 
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Of this, he says, “If for A# you substitute BD (a very 
common notation), you have a diminished triad which in 
the next chord does not find the resolution it demands.” 
But Mendelssohn in his Scotch symphony has written the 
same progression in the key of F: 








(I give simply the harmonic outline, omitting the semi- 
quavers, which, without adding anything to the harmony, 
would only obscure the chord progression. My readers 
will find the passage in its complete shape in § 313 of my 
book.) Here Mendelssohn has written ED and not Dg. 
I suppose Mr. Niecks will say that this is wrong, be- 
cause the diminished fifth ‘does not find the resolution it 
demands.” But, of all the great composers, Mendelssohn 
was perhaps the most fastidious about his harmony. 
Which is wrong, Mendelssohn or Mr. Niecks? The 
fact is, Mr. Niecks is on the horns of the following 
dilemma, from which I do not see how he can extricate 
himself :—If Mendelssohn’s notation is right, Mr. Niecks’s 
theory must be wrong; if, on the other hand, Men- 
delssohn’s notation is wrong (which I, for my part, deny), 
why does Mr. Niecks object to my speaking of the in- 
accurate chromatic notation of the great masters ? 

Having, as he says, thrown a number of stones at my 
glass house, Mr. Niecks thinks it only fair that I should 
have an innings, and therefore sets up a glass house of 
his own for me to “have ashy” atit. Let mesay at once 
that I have no intention of doing anything of the kind. 
Ido not say that Mr. Niecks’s theories are wrong ; be- 
cause I hold that one view of a truth does not necessarily 
exclude all others. Mr. Niecks’s system is, I take it, 
much the same as Richter’s. He says, “ Elision will ac- 
count for many strange-looking combinations—elision of 
enharmonic notation, and elision of the preparation and 
straightforward resolution of dissonances.” This may 
be all right ; I do not say it isnot ; but I will simply ask 
which is the more reasonable, a theory like mine, which, 
as Mr. Niecks admits, explains everything systematically 
and consistently, or one which is obliged to have recourse 
to such expedients as “elisions”—a vague term, by 
which any possible progression might be explained. For 
instance, I might write: 


<== 


and justify it by saying it is only “an elision of the 
straightforward resolution of a dissonance.” 




















I can scarcely imagine any possible musical atrocity 
which could not be justified on the plea of an “‘elision.” 


| was no answer possible. 





The real difference between Mr. Niecks and myself 
lies in this, that we look at questions of musical theory 
from totally different points of view. It is the old story 
of the gold and silver shield.’ Mr. Niecks is one of the 
large class of musicians who reject the physical basis of 
music altogether ; I, on the other hand, firmly hold to it 
when combined, as I endeavour to combine it, with the 
principle of zesthetic selection. I do not say that he is 
wrong in not agreeing with me, because questions of 
harmony may be looked at from many different stand- 
points ; but, unless he .can bring forward far more cogent 
arguments than any he has yet adduced, he will not suc- 
ceed in convincing me that I am in error. 

Before I finish, I should like to say a few words as to 
the practical advantage to the musician of founding his 
theory, as I do, upon a basis which is partly physical. 
Unless this be done, we must proceed to a great extent 
empirically. : It is true that a great composer is guided 
by his instinct. I very much doubt whether Beethoven 
ever troubled himself about key-relationship ; his genius 
led him unerringly right. But which of us has the genius 
of a Beethoven? And when it is found that a theoretical 
system leads to the same results which we see in the 
practice of the great masters, does not this at least furnish 
a presumption that the system is correct? Let me give 
an illustration. Beethoven was the first to use for a 
second subject of a first movement in a major key some 
other key than the dominant. He invariably chooses one of 
two keys—the major third above, asin the third “‘ Leonora” 
overture, and the “ Waldstein” sonata, or the minor 
third below, as in the quintet ia C, and the great trio in 
B flat. Can Mr. Niecks give a satisfactory reason why 
the composer’s instinct should have led him to select 
these two keys, in preference to the minor third above 
and the major third below, which are just as nearly re- 
lated to the tonic? If I say that I very much doubt it, I 
do not intend the slightest reflection on Mr. Niecks’s 
musicianship; I only mean that apart from physical 
reasons I believe that no satisfactory explanation is 
possible. Beethoven, of course, never troubled himself 
about physical reasons ; I much doubt, indeed, if he knew 
anything about them ; but the instincts of a great genius 
will never go contrary to the laws of nature. Inthis case, 
a reference to natural laws explains Beethoven’s pro- 
cedure at once. He chooses for his second subjects keys 
generated out of the tonic, which, therefore, retains its 
supremacy as the principal key of the movement ; but 
had he taken the minor third above, or the major third 
below, he would have gone to keys which generate the 
tonic, and the feeling of tonality would have been obscured. 
Many other illustrations might be given; but this one 
will suffice to explain my meaning. By adopting a 
scientific basis for our theory, we obtain an insight into 
the relations to one another of the different keys, and of 
the different notes in the same key, which I believe 
cannot possibly be obtained by any other method. 

One word in conclusion. I have not written my book 
with any desire of making proselytes. .I neither hope nor 
expect to convert Mr. Niecks and those who think with 
him. But to those who approach the subject with an 
open mind, and without any previously formed opinions 
or prejudices, I offer a system which I believe to be sound, 
and which from experience I know to be workable. I 
have felt it necessary to enter in detail into the defence 
of my views, because, as I said in the note I appended to 
the first portion of Mr. Niecks’s review, my silence might 
have been misinterpreted into an admission that there 
Having shown that this is very 
far from being the case, I fearlessly leave the verdict to 
the judgment of my readers. 
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THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED By W. T. BEST. 
(Continued from Val. X1X., page 274.) 
VOL. 11.* (continued.) 
No. 10, Prelude and Fugue in G major :— 


Ex. 34- {o= 88.] 
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THIS will be found in the fourth volume of Peters’ edition 
No. 2; it is not named by Forkel, nor is it yet published 
by the Bach-Gesellschaft. Dr. Griepenkerl was indebted 
to the celebrated Dresden organist, Johann Gottlob 
Schneider (1789-1864), for a copy, from the volume of 
Traugott Nicolai before mentioned, with which to com- 
pare a MS. in his own collection (in the handwriting of 
J. P. Kellner). The autograph is wanting. Spitta refers 
to this work in some detail, pointing out the treatment of 
the prelude, in the style of Buxtehude, “only that this 
is far richer and more beautiful than he could have made 
it,” and not overlooking the pedal solo of ten bars, 
which “gives ample opportunity for display, either of 
individual execution or of the organ (the pedal in the 
organ of the castle at Weimar was particularly good) ; 
and yet it is legitimately built upon the fundament theme.” 
The same authority considers there is a falling off in the 
fugue, which he considers besides as being too long. 
From this description the reader will gather that the 
work belongs to the Weithar period. ; 

On comparing the text of Mr. Best’s edition with that 
of Peters, it will be seen that the difference is very slight. 
In the former, p. 114, 1. 
(second voice), in Peters the note is 6, same page, 1. 3, 
b. 6, the first chord has g in the alto part, and in Peters 
itise. Page11s, 1. 2, last bar is written as below (a), 
while in Peters it differs (b) :—. 

“Ex. 35. (a) 














Ld 

A similar case occurs two bars further on, in the bass, 
but two bars farther still both editions agree ; consistency, 
therefore, is on the side of Mr. Best. In the two bars 
immediately preceding the transitional section, grave, 
connecting the prelude with the fugue, occurs an analogous 
passage where it is not so easy to determine which is 
right. 











iy 
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1 
As often happens in cadences, Bach here increases the 
number of “ parts ;” but whether in this instance on both, 
or only on the. last chord, his own MS. could alone 
decide ; here one has the choice between two authorities. 


In the fugue there are but.two discrepancies. The last 
quaver, second voice, p. 117, 1. 1, b. 5, Best is ¢c, in 
Peters it is @ The second will be found in Best, p. 118. 
1. 3, b. 6, and Peters, p. 11, 1. 2, b. 9 :— 





* Augener & Co.’s Edition, No. 9,802, 


1, b. 4, has ¢, tied minim |” 


| textual comparison. 












































The quavers in the bass form part of the fugue subject ; 
and at the eleventh bar, the fifth of the “answer,” the 
countersubject is as in the first of the above extracts. 
If the reader will trace the corresponding measures 
throughout, the same treatment will be found, and that, 
I think, settles the question as to which of the two 
readings is correct. 

No. 11, Prelude and Fugue in c minor :-— 


Ex. 38. [e = 72+] [e=88.] 
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Corresponding to this is No. 5, Vol. IV., of Peters’ 
edition. Like the preceding it was unknown to Forkel, 
and is not yet published by the Bach-Gesellschaft. It 
was printed for the first time in Peters’ edition, Dr. 
Griepenkerl editing it from a MS. by Kittel, and one, of 
the fugue alone, by Kellner. This work belongs to Bach’s 
early years, probably to the Arnstadt time (1703-4), as 
Spits remarks ; “On account of the undeveloped form 
of pedal treatment.” A very interesting account, indeed, 
may be found of this work in the first volume of Spitta’s 
“Bach,” p. 251. He speaks of the rapture with which 
the composer revels in the unlimited wealth of tone in 
the organ, as glowing in every bar, and of the fire of 
youth burning throughout the piece with a bright flame. 
But I must quit rhapsody for the more prosaic task of 

In Best, p. 125, 1. 2, b. 1, the 4 in 
the last group of semiquavers’ treble) is flat; in Peters 
it is natural. Two bars farther on is a passage in semi- 
quavers in the pedal part, which in Peters is assigned to 
the left hand. The d, minim, tenor part, same page, 
1. 3, b. 3, is omitted in Peters, which seems to me an 
engraver’s error, as a “ part” drops out with no reason 
“a it. The first bar on page 126, is thus given in 

eters :— 











In Best the lower 4's are omitted,which certainly prevents 
the thick effect of the harmonies, but whether they were 
originally intended to be played is a questicn perhaps 
now impossible to answer. There is a slight difference 
two bars later, the reading being as under :— 
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Again two bars later, the last group of chords, middle 
stave, is filled up in Peters’ edition by placing e between 
¢ and g, doubling the pedal note and thickening the 
harmony. In the second bar of the third line, same page, 


third beat of middle stave, will be found a double-stem 
similar to that referred to in Ex. 35, Peters breaking the 
The final cadence appears thus in 


upper part by a rest. 
the two editions :— 
Ex. 41. 











Peters. 
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If the edition of Peters be correct, there is “ confirmation 
strong” of the prelude being an immature work, for the 
chords are too closely written for such low positions. 

In the fugue the first difference occurs in Best, p. 128, 
1. 3, b. 4, the quaver, 4, tenor part, being flat, and in 
Peters (p. 34,1. 1, b. 5), natural. A corresponding pas- 
sage will be found in Best, p. 130, 1. 2, b. 1, and Peters, 
p. 34, |. 3, b. 4, where both agree, the 4 there being flat. 
On page 129, |. 1, b. 1, third beat, treble, p: 130, 1. 2, b. 2, 
first note, treble, and p. 132, 1. 3, b. 2, will be found double- 
stems of the kind already alluded to. The next quota- 
tion will be found in Best, p. 130, |. 3, b. 2, and in Peters, 
p- 35, 1.1, b. 2 :— 















































_ Compressing into two staves sacrifices clearness; but 
it is easily seen that the last note, 4, in the left-hand part, is 
better with its own resolution, than having it taken by the 
pedal alone. As to doubling the “leading note,” the next 
few bars exhibit Bach in a decidedly reckless humour on 
the subject. In the bar following the above extract; the 
last chord, left hand, is, in Best, g, d; in Peters, £, 4. 
The second chord, also left hand, in the next is similarily 
J, 4, and g, 6. The last extract needed will be found in 
Best, p. 131, 1. 2, b. 1, and in Peters, p. 35, 1. 2, b. 2 :-— 





PETERS. 





I cannot resist the impression that here Mr. Best has 
put a curb on the “fire of youth,” alluded to in so kindly 
a manner by Spitta ; but, in any case, we may accept the 
latter’s words that in this composition Bach “ betrays the 
desire not so much to fulfil the higher and highest de- 
mands of the fugue form, as to revel freely in a mighty 
realm of sound.” There is only one further point to 
mention. In the bar immediately preceding the cadenza 
(p. 132, 1. 2, b. 1) Mr. Best gives the last two semiquavers 
to the pedal; in Peters only the minim is thus taken. 

No. 12, Prelude and Fugue in E flat :— 


Ex. 44. [oe =112.] [s=69-] 
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This work is placed as No. 1 in Vol. III. of Peters’ 
edition ; and, in its original position, in the third part of 
the “ Clavieriibung,” the prelude at the beginning, and 
the fugue at the end, in Vol. III. of the B—G. The first 
part of the “ Clavieriibung ” was published by Bach him- 
self in 1731 ; the second, in 1735; and the third about 
1739. As to the contents, it is only needful here to repeat 
that Part III. contains twenty choral preludes and four 
duets, the last being clavier pieces in two parts, which 
Forkel says “are models for duets, and admit of no third 
-part.” These are enclosed, as above stated, by the pre- 
lude and fugue in E flat. This forms one of the “four 
stupendous creations,” assigned by Spitta to the Leipzig 
period. In Peters’ edition the prelude and fugue were 
first printed together, according to the tradition of their 
connection communicated by Forkel, on the authority of 
Bach’s sons. Both prelude and fugue are marked “ Pro 
organo pleno,” and both are in five parts. The fugue, in 
three sections, exhibits the Buxtehude form. Spitta (Vol. 
I. p. 325) says: “In later life he (Bach) cultivated exclu- 
sively the fugue in one movement, which concentrates all 
its strength on internal perfection, and which more fully 
satisfied his nature ; only, in the last period of his work- 
ing, the older form rose once more from the depths of his 
musical nature to the surface, in that most marvellous 
fugue in E flat major, in the third part of the Clavierii- 
bung.” Dr. Griepenkerl, taking “the old text in copper,” 
as having the authority of an autograph, considered com- 
parison with earlier or later copies superfluous. This 
notwithstanding, some slight discrepancies appear in the 
three editions under consideration. These I shalt now 
proceed to point out. 

The first occurs in Best, p. 134, 1. 1, b. 2, the ¢, second 
voice, being a minim; in Peters and the B—G it is a 
crotchet. Line 3, b. 1, the d, also second voice, is a 
dotted crotchet; in the others a minim, although the 
other parts, pedal excepted, are as in Best. P. 135, 
l. 3, b. 3. there is no flat before the last ¢, treble, 
as marked in Peters (the preceding ¢ being natural) ; 
but as the B—G. agrees with Best I am unable to say 
whether it is a misprint, or intentional. Parenthetically, 
I may here refer to the marks, Azano and forte, of 
the original, and in this connection draw attention 
to Mr. Best’s registering. Five pages are passed with- 
out discovering any difference, but on p. 140, l. 1, b. 2, 
the second voice again has a dotted crotchet—third beat— 
against the minim in Peters and the B—G.. The short 
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appoggiatura, leaping a fifth upward, found in Peters, 
p. 3, 1. 3, b. 3, and again two bars later, is omitted at the 
repetition of the passage on pp. 6 and 7; in Best and the 
B—-G the grace is given both times. Comparing Rest, 
p. 143, 1. 1, b. 3, and b. 3, of 1. 2, with Peters, p. 8, 1. 1, 
b. 1 and 5, discrepancies will be found. In the former 
the second part in each case has a crotchet on the third 
beat ; in the latter the note is a minim, which is the same 
as the B—G. In Best the fourth beat reduces the writing 
to four parts only, and without any apparent reason. The 
third bar of the next (third) line, a similar case, has, on 
the other hand, a minim, thus agreeing with the other 
‘editions. On p. 147, 1. 2, b. 1, is one more instance of the 
dotted crotchet, against the minim in Peters (p. 10,'l. 1, 
b. 7) and the B—G._I quote the bar this time :— 





























Apart from the look of the thing, the note is foreign to 
the last chord (semiquaver), and disappears in the next 
bar. In the last chord of the penultimate bar there is an 
extra note in Peters, reading J, f, a, 4, the f being omitted 
in Best. 

In the fugue the only difference will be found in Best, 
p. 151, L. 3, b. 2, and Peters, p. 12, l. 4, b. 4:— 





















































The metronome figures of the two editions are as 
below :— 


a 
Prelude, No. 7, d= 72; Fugue d = 8». 
No. 8, J= 76; 


No. 10, g@ = 
No 11, g@= 723 

» (bed = 69. 
wi e.= 63. 
p(t) d= 66. L 


Here, as in the first volume, the difference is remark- 
able ; but again individual temperament, and the size of 
the building in which the performance is given, are factors 
to be taken into account. STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 

(To be continued.) 


No. 12, d=; 








i (an) d.= 56. 





Foreign Correspondence. 


+ 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 


THE revival of Handel’s Joshua at the sixth Gewandhaus 
concert was an unqualified success, the musical press (for 
once) being unanimous in a favourable verdict. Reinecke, 
the director, had good reason to be pleased with the local 
critics. He knows full well that he is not much in the 
good books of these worthies, who consist chiefly of fana- 
tical Liszt and Wagner worshippers, and are quite out of 
sympathy with Reinecke’s unswerving fidelity to the 
classics. 

Just a word on our own impressions of the concert. 
With one or two exceptions, we can cordially endorse the 
encomiums of the Leipzig press. We have nought but 
praise for chorus and orchestra, and the singing of two of 
the soloists, Friiulein Leisinger and Herr Schelper, was 
unexceptionable. Herr Dierich as Joshua was decidedly 
overweighted, and Frau Metzler was wanting in expression. 
A little more use of the sezza voce and piano would have 
greatly improved her part. The revised score of Julius 
Rietz was used, with a new organ part, written by 
Reinecke. 

Another memorable choral performance was that of 
Berlioz’s “‘ Requiem,” given by the Riedel Society on the 
22nd of November. 

The choruses had been well studied, and were sung as 
well as might be expected, considering the outrageous 
demands Berlioz makes upon his choristers. As a whole, 
the work is somewhat disappointing. The strange mix- 
ture of the ecclesiastical with the theatrical style jars 
upon one’s feelings, and there is a poverty of thought 
throughout, which no instrumentation, however big, can 
mask. The score as written by Berlioz demands an 
orchestra larger than any ordinary hall or church can 
accommodate. For this reason the reduced score, as 
condensed by C. Goetze, was used on this occasion. The 
work was ably conducted by Dr. Kretschmar. 

At the concert of Chamber Music, given by Messrs. 
Hilf, Von Dameck, Unkenstein, and Schréder, on the 11th 
of November, we had an opportunity of hearing Herr 
Hilf, the successor of Petri, as a quartet player. It is 
always trying to have to “follow” an eminent artist in. 
any vé/e, but Herr Hilf, on the whole, came well out of 
the ordeal 

The programme contained quartets by Haydn and 
Mozart, and Schumann’s Quintet, in which the pianoforte 
part was played with vigour and spirit by Herr Kapell- 
meister Paur. This last work was substituted for 
Beethoven’s Trio in B flat, which was set down in the 
programme to be played by Dr. Reinecke, but our vener- 
able conductor was unfortunately prevented from taking 
part in the concert. 

A very interesting programme was presented at the 
seventh Gewandhaus concert, although we were sorry to 
notice the management had departed from the excellent 
rule of “only one soloist at each concert,” a rule observed 


. | at all the previous concerts this season. 


There were three violin solos—Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo, an Adagio by Spohr, and a Scherzo by Wieniawski 


*|—all played by Herr Arno Hilf, the piece by Wieniawski 


being his best effort. Herr Hilf was rapturously ap- 
plauded, and Joachim himself could not have had a more 
enthusiastic reception. Nevertheless, we must say that 
his tone was not always steady, and that he took the last 
movement of the Concerto decidedly too fast. 

Then there were seven duets, sung by Misses Schelhorn 
and Schmidtlein. Seven duets at a supposed orchestral 
concert are too much of a good thing, though we are 
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obliged to admit that they were very carefully selected 
and admirably sung. : 

The presence of Herr Goldmark, who conducted two 
new overtures of his own, shed additional lustre on this 
performance. The first overture, “ Der entfesselte Pro- 
metheus,” is still in MSS. ; and the second, entitled “Im 
Frithling,” is only just published. The “ Prometheus 
Unbound” is distinctly the better work, though both are 
effectively scored for a very full orchestra, and abound 
in those brilliant effects of orchestration of which the public 
are so fond. Herr Goldmark was warmly welcomed by 
the audience. Volkmann’s little Symphony in B flat 
concluded the concert. 


At the eighth Gewandhaus concert, held on the 5th of. 


December, the anniversary of Mozart’s death, the pro- 
gramme was made up exclusively of works by that master. 
The concert opened with the “ March of the Priests,” 
air and chorus from Die Zauderflote, Herr ‘Wittekopf 
giving the air “O Isis und Osiris” with fine voice and 
due impressiveness, the “ Pauliner Verein,” under Herr 
Professor Dr. Kretschmar, being responsible for the 
chorus. Dr. Kretschmar sadly marred the effect of this 
noble music by too hasty ¢empz and undecided beat. 

At the same concert, Dr. Reinecke, who had not 
for years appeared as a soloist at the Gewandhaus, 
played Mozart’s Concerto in D major. He received quite 
an ovation, and must have been convinced that the 
Gewandhaus audience are as ready as ever to hear him 
asa pianist. Frau Baumann sang some charming Lieder. 
Her fine voice and good style were heard to great advan- 
tage, but her intonation was occasionally faulty. A con- 
cert-piece for oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, was played 
for the first time in public at this concert. It proved a 
very charming composition. The Symphony in D (with- 
out a minuet) brought the concert to an end. The 
audience testified their appreciation of the performance 
by prolonged and hearty applause. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


AT our Imperial Opera another Wagner cycle has just 
been completed in grand style, including, like last year, 
all‘Wagner’s operas from Rzenzi to the Gotterdimmerung. 
Including these performances, Rzenzz will have been given 
54 times, Hollander 107, Tannhduser 175, Lohengrin 190, 
Tristan 23, Meistersinger 74, Rheingold 18, Walkiire 65, 
Siegfried 30, Gotterdammerung 28 times, together 764 
Wagnerian performances in the new opera house. The 
revival of Gluck’s Armida in January is to be followed 
by Berlioz’s Benedikt und Beatrice, Lortzing’s Hans Sachs, 
Jonciére’s Johann von Lothringen, and Cornelius’s Barbier 
von Bagdad, as absolute novelties. 

The Imperial Directorate has now consented to the 
long-desired modification of the annual holiday season. 
That of the operatic artists is to last from the 1st of June 
to the 15th of July, and of the Court actors from the 15th 
of July to the 16th of September, so that we shall have an 
opera or play at one of the Imperial houses all the year 
round. 

Wilhelm Jahn, director, Hans Richter, conductor of 
that Institution, Hermann Lewy of Munich, and Felix 
Mottl of Karlsruhe (four of the foremost living che/s), 
will conduct two each out of the eight great orchestral 
concerts to be given by Director Pollini at Hamburg, 
each conductor choosing his own programme. Ham- 
burg bids fair to become, besides being the first com- 
mercial, also one of the principal musical emporia of the 
Fatherland. 

Our Paulina Lucca conquered Poland on her first visit 





to that country, and the notices in a musical paper at 
Warsaw appeared in letters of gold! The baritone 
Philipp Forstén, her artistic companion, came in for part 
of the unprecedented enthusiasm. 

The famous baritone Theodor Reichmann, ex-member 
of our Imperial Opera, has been created Court-singer to 
the Duke of Anhalt in consequence of his brilliant re- 
presentations of Hans Sachs in Wagner’s Meistersinger, 
and of Hans Heiling in Marschner’s opera on the 
ducal stage at Dessau. ° 

At the Imperial Court chapel, where magnificent per- 
formances of the standard masterpieces of Catholic 
sacred music are to be heard on Sundays all the year 
round, a Splendid rendering of Liszt’s great ‘‘Gran” 
Festival Mass in D was given under the ddéon of Joseph 
Hellmesberger, the only drawback being boys’ voices in 
the treble and alto parts. The tenor and bass soli are 
sung by the artists of the Imperial Opera, 

Hiindel’s /oswa, although one of the great Saxon’s 
latest and ripest works, being composed after the 
Messias in 1747, was performed for the first time here. 
This apparently singular omission can only be accounted 
for by the generally slight interest felt here in 
oratorio music, and indeed, it must be owned that by the 
side of some of Handel’s finest inspirations, especially in 
the choruses, /oswva contains much, especially in the 
vocal soli, of purely historic interest at the present day. 
The performance by the “ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” 
with Mesdames Leonore Bach and Papier and MM. 
Winkelmann and Weiglein as principal vocal soloists, 
and Hans Richter as conductor, did full justice to the 
work. 

The famous “ Hellmesberger Quartet” has celebrated 
an event unique of its kind, namely the goth anniversary 
of an uninterrupted brilliant existence since the 4th of 
November, 1849, Joseph Hellmesberger remaining as the 
only survivor of his original colleagues—Matthias Durst, 
Carl Heissler, and Carl Schlesinger (all intimately known 
to the writer of these lines). The musical taste of that 
period may be judged from the first programme : Haydn’s 
Trio in C, Op. 76, Spohr’s ditto in A minor, Op. 124, and 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F,Op. 59. But a performance of 
Schubert’s Quartet in D minor already at the next con- 
cert initiated that noteworthy introduction of this com- 
poser’s chamber works, followed by that of Robert 
Schumann’s at the 37th concert on 28th November, 1852, 
which, with the popularisation of Beethoven’s latest 
quartets belongs to the chief glories of the “ Hellmes- 
berger Quartet.” Nor must their first production of in- 
numerable works by unknown or little known contem- 
porary composers be forgotten. Thus g. e. the present 
season announces a new Pianoforte trio by Fischhof, 
a String quintet in A minor by Goldmark, a new octet 
by Henry XXIV., Prince Reuss, Volkmann’s quartet in 
E minor, &c. Joseph Hellmesberger was publicly con- 
gratulated by Dr. von Billing as president of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, who also presented a letter 
with cordial felicitations from the Vienna Burgomaster, 
Eduard Uhl. 

The “ Kreuzinger-Kretschmann Quartet ’ likewise pro- 
mises a series of new chamber works, by native com- 
posers: Kienzl, Julius Zellner, J. E. Habert, H. Fink, E. 
Horn, and L. Langwara; and the “Rosé Quartet,” our 
third regular winter cycle of chamber music, introduced 
a new Violin Sonata by Ignaz Brill, which is marked by 
genuine melodious flow and first-rate workmanship, al- 
though scarcely equal in charm to his “ Fiinf Clavier- 
stiicke,” Op. 35, and “ Suite,” Op. 38, for pianoforte alone. 

Our pianoforte professor, Anton Door, performed 
jointly with the excellent Frankfort violinist, Hugo 
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Heermann (known also to London amateurs) the whole of 
Beethoven’s Violin Sonatas on three evenings. 

Speaking of jubilees, J. N. Fuchs, conductor of the 
Imperial Opera, has celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
his functions as Kapellmeister. 

Eduard Strauss, who performed with his band at South 
Kensington about two years ago, has just given a series 
of successful concerts in no less than eighty cities of 
Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. He has accepted 
for early performance, Paul Schumacher’s descriptive 
symphony “Am Rhein,” in four movements, said to be 
instinct with fascinating melody, and finely scored, and 
which had a very favourable reception at Mayence. 

The “ Wiener Mannerchor,” a new rival of the famous 
‘“* Mannergesangverein,” and which has been privileged to 
carry the arms of this city on its banners, has in return 
for this high honour conferred the diploma of honorary 
membership upon Burgomaster Uhl. 

The Imperial Court Violinist, Franz Ondricek, who is 
to visit Bucharest by invitation from the artistic Queen of 
Roumania, after the completion of his present extensive 
Russian tour, is performing a new concerto dedicated to 
himself, from the pen of Adalbert Hrimaly, musical 
director at Czernowitz. He also: played at Warsaw a 
sonata for violin and pianoforte by the clever Hungarian 
pianist-composer Emanuel Moor, who was heard in Lon- 
don last summer. 

The negociations entered into by the Richard Wagner 
Monument Committee at Leipzig, with N. Osterlin con- 
cerning the acquisition of the Wagner Museum in this 
city have, happily, been abandoned for reasons of price. 

Johannes Brahms has been made a knight of the Im- 
perial Order of St. Leopold. 

The new opera, Ribezahl, by Josef Richard Rozkosny, 
met with a favourable reception at the National Theatre 
at Prague, but the absurd libretto will probably militate 
against its permanent success. The popular character of 
much of the music has procured for the composer the 
name of the Czechian Ignaz Brill. His previous operas 
have long been favourites: with his countrymen, Aschen- 
briédel, to wit, having been given about fifty times within 
three years. 

Another Bohemian opera just brought out, E, N. von 
Reznicek’s Emerich Fortunat, is reckoned amongst the 
most important operatic creations of recent date. Von 
Reznicek, composer of two other operas, Die Fungfrau 
von Orleans (said to be accepted for Hamburg) and Satan- 
ella, both works already given at Prague, is, like Adolf 
Wallnéfer, author of the opera Eddystone, referred to in 
a previous letter, a pupil of the Vierina school of music. 
The orchestra and chorus of the German.are considered 
somewhat inferior to that of the Czechian Opera at Prague, 
whereas the German solo singers are on the whole 
superior owing to the more limited choice amongst the 
Czechs. 

The fortunes of the Opera at Trieste have experienced 
a favourable change, thanks to the new ¢mpresarzo, Signor 
Fabri, and notably to the prima. donna Signora Linda 
Brambilla (daughter of a famous mother), who is de- 
scribed as one of the finest singers of -the southern pen- 
insula at the present time. : 

The Philharmonic Society of Budapest included in 
its performances of less known ‘works Svendsen’s “ Carni- 
val in Paris,’ “A Symphonic. Poem,” by Gustav 
Mahler, being pronounced one of the most striking modern 
orchestral works, Gétz’s “ Friihlirgsouverture,” Goldmark’s 
overture, “ Prometheus,” Cornelius’s overture, “ Der Bar- ' 
bier von Bagdad,” and R. Wagner’s new. “ Venusberg” 
music to Zannhduser. 





By way of an example of the extraordinary activity dis. j 


played by some of our provincial towns in artistic rivalry 
with the capital, I !may mention that the scheme of no 
less than twenty symphony concerts—given in addition to 
some special Beethoven and Wagner concerts during the 
summer season at the Bohemian watering place, Carlsbad, 
under the excellent conductorship of August Labizky— 
included more or less important orchestral works by 
J. S. Bach, Beethoven, Beliczay, Berlioz, Brahms, Max 
Bruch, Dvorak, Robert Fuchs, Gade, B. Godard, Gold- 
mark, Grieg, Hiindel, Hallen, Hartmann, Haydn, Heu- 
berger, H. Hofmann, Hornemann, Jadassohn, Klughardt, 
Lachner, Liszt, Massenet, Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, 
Mozart, Raff, Reinecke, Reinhold, Rubinstein, Saint- 
Saéns, Schubert, Schumann, Seeling, Smetana, Tschai- 
kowsky, H. Ulrich, Volkmann, Wagner, Weber, and 
Weingartner. What say the conductors and audiences 
of your corresponding musical performances at Margate, 
Eastbourne, or Scarborough, to this menu ? 

Felice Mancio proved himself, after a three years’ ab- 
sence, once more a first-rate Liedersiinger at his fashion- 
ably-attended concert, considerable success being obtained 
with three new songs by Riickauf, conceived in the man- 
ner of Schumann-Brahms, although they are not equal in 
merit to his four-part “ Russische Volkspoesien,” 

Our Philharmonic Society announces, as further abso. 
lute and quasi novelties, Nicodé’s Symphonic Variations 
and a violoncello concerto by Handel, with string accom- 
paniment, adapted by S. Bachrich. Meantime, Cornelius’s 
Barbier von Bagdad overture has been given, which, dis- 
connected from the opera, produced the effect, as has been 
pithily stated, of a witty potpourri ; and the Belgian violin- 
ist, Ysaye (first appearance) made a distinct “ hit” with 
Wieniawski’s feeble concerto in D minor, and with Vieux- 
temps’ in the same key, and pieces by Bach, Paganini, 
&c., at his own. concert, where the Scottish pianist, Mrs. 
Hopekirk, gained, likewise, much applause. 

A very successful and well-attended concert was also 
given by Miss Nikita, whose beautiful head-notes and 
mezza voce were again especially admired. Her associate 
was the pianist, Herr Arthur Friedheim, sufficiently 
known in London from last season. Among the young 
generation of local pianists favourable mention is due to 
Theodor Pollak, who also introduced himself as the clever 
composer of two “ Characterstiicke” at his own concert. 
Nor should the Briider Thern be forgotten, who again de- 
lighted their audience by their probably unique pianoforte 
duet performances. 

Since Johann Strauss, who used in former years to 
charm us with three or four new dance pieces per annum, 
has taken to operetta writing, a new waltz from his pen 
has become a musical event. His new “ Kaiser Walzer” 
(Op. 437!), written for, and enthusiastically received at, 
the opening of the new Berlin Promenade Concerts, 
“Kénigsbau,” provoked a perfect ovation for the com- 
poser on the occasion of its production (twice encored) at 
a ‘ Musikverein” Promenade Concert, conducted with 

outhful fire by Strauss:himself. With some novel effects 
in the introduction and at the end, it is a piece of genuine 
Strauss ; higher praise it is impossible to give. 

The Austrian composer Goldmark’s new MS. over- 
ture, “ Prometheus,” met with a very warm reception 
under his. own direction at a “Von Biilow Concert” at 
Berlin. 

Frau Schipek, the clever conductor of the Vienna 
Ladies’ Orchestra, also well known in London, celebrated 
her twenty-fifth jubilee at Amsterdam, where these ex- 
cellent performances met with marked success, At 
the termination of a series of ovations the Austrian 
Hymn was listened to, standing, by an enthusiastic 
audience. 
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“ONDINA” if Suite d Orchestre 
par §. Del Valle de Paz. 





I Fauni ele Driadi. 
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OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


I Fauni e le Driadi, the minuet by Signor del Valle de 
Paz which occupies this month’s Music Pages, forms the 
third part of a suite, entitled Ondina. This work was 
originally written for the orchestra, and has been thus 
heard in'Italy. Since then a four-hand arrangement has 
been made of it. Although only the minuet of the orches- 
tral score is in print, the present writer can speak of the 
whole, having had the privilege of seeing a manuscript 
copy. Ondina consists of four parts: (1) Le Deita del 
Lago [(a) J Tritoni; (b) Le Ondine; (c).Le Najadi; (da) 
Ballabile ;| (2) Intermezzo (J Gnomi—Marcia burlesca) ; 
(3) Le Detta del Bosco (I Fauni e le Driadi—Minuetto) ; 
and (4) Baccanale. The several sections of the work are 
characteristic of the deities to which they are devoted. 
The Tritons are pictured with their good-nature and 
comical uncouthness, the Undines with their grace and 
loveliness, and the Naiads with their vivacity and playful- 
ness, As to the Gnomes no one can fail to perceive what 
a merry, funny folk they are. The Fauns and Dryads are 
depicted by the composer in the most attractive manner : 
he conjures up a sweet idyl, and makes us realise the 
golden age. And according to the character of the beings 
brought before us is also the instrumentation of the several 
movements. In / Zritoni the whole orchestra is engaged, 
and the double-basses, violoncellos, bassoons, and trom- 
bones, play especially important parts ; in the Ondine only 
the strings, two flutes, two horns, and a harp, are em- 
ployed ; in the Najadi all the instruments come again 
into action, but in scattered groups, not in a compact 
mass ; in the Gnomi the full orchestra, on this occasion 
treated in a burlesque style, is hard at work ; and in the 
Fauni e le Driadi only strings are utilised—a solo violin, 
first and second violins, tenors, violoncellos, and double- 
basses, all, except the solo violin, playing for the most 
part Zizzicato. The charming airy effect of the scoring of 
the last-mentioned part may be easily imagined. There 
remain yet two sections to be adverted to—the Badladile, 
a waltz with a fine gyrating swing and plenty of “go”, 
and the concluding Baccanale, which is as boisterous, 
wild, and mad as one can wish. And what follows from 
what we have said? This: That Ondina is full of 
humour, spirit, and beauty ; and that of the beautiful 
things in it the minuet is not the least beautiful. But 
remember when you play the minuet on the piano how 
the composer scored it ! 








Rebtews of Hew Music and Pew 
Coditions, ; 


—— 


Album, pour piano. Par LuDWIG SCHYTTE. Vol. I. 
(Edition No. 8,440a,; net 2s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 
SCHYTTE is better known in Germany than in England. 
The present Album shows that he deserves to be known. 
We cannot number him with the composers of great 
originality. who produce new thoughts and a new lan- 
guage. But he is a musician of undeniable talent, and 
. endowed with a fair share of imaginative power—a 
musician who not merely endeavours to say something, 
but who really has something to say. There is, on the 
one hand, nothing more painful to an observant critic 
than the desperate efforts of a would-be composer with- 
out ideas ; and, on the other hand, nothing more irritating 
than the impertinent ease of the retailer of common- 
placés and futilities. Schytte neither pains nor irritates 





the reviewer ; for, as we have already remarked, he has 
something to say, and, thanks to his imagination, his say- 
ings have variety. To this, another thing has yet to be 
added. He has learnt. how to say what he has to say. 
The first volume of Schytte’s Album, the only one, thus 
far, before us, contains fourteen pieces—a peaceful Le 
Soir (Allegretto moderato e cantabile) ; a fantastic caprice 
La Nuit (Allegro tempestoso); a capital A//a Menuet, 
with a northern tinge, and nothing in it of the real, old 
minuet ; a pretty /mpromptu (Allegretto cantabile)—one 
wonders why so entitled ; a charming (/é/odie (Andantino 
cantabile) ; a weird Danse des Gnomes (Presto agitato) ; a 
sweet Cantilena (Moderato e cantabile) ; a Scherzino that 
may pass for what it calls itself; a Les Spectres, less in- 
tangible and gruesome than one would expect ; a stirring 
Alla Marcia (Con festivita) in 3 time ; a dreamy, senti- 
mental Nocturne (Moderato) ; a fresh, wide-awake Ax- 
bade (Moderato e grazioso); a serene, happy /anocence 
(Allegretto); and a wild, galloping Passant les steppes. 
In short, we have here a really enjoyable collection of 
pieces of the most varied character. 


Deux Danses Polonaises, pour piano. Par S. NOSKOWSKI. 
(Edition No. 8,272 ; net, 1s.) London : Augener & Co. 


NOSKOWSKI, like Schytte, is little known in this country. 
He was born at Warsaw in 1846, studied music at the 
conservatory of his native town and under Kiel at Berlin. 
Since 1876 he is music-director at Constance. It is im- 
possible to describe or explain the charm of the two Polish 
dances before us, but the charm is there unmistakably 
and undeniably. They have very little of Chopin’s 
piquancies, and yet are genuinely national. A note of 
sadness runs through both, through the fiery azourka as 
well as through the Cracovienne mélancoligue. Were we 
to make an attempt at an explanation, we should attribute 
the charm partly to the indefinable note of sadness and 
partly to the ingeniousness with which the composer in- 
terprets it. He seems to be the obedient Zolian harp on 
which this sadness breathes. 


Suites Italiennes, pour piano. Op. 80, Cahier I and II. 
Par EDG. DEL VALLE DE Paz. (Edition No. 6,109@ 
and 4, each, net, 1s. London: Augener & Co. 

SIGNOR DEL VALLE DE Pz is no stranger to us—quite 

the reverse. But familiarity has not, in this case, bred 

contempt ; on the contrary, it has inspired more and more 
affection and esteem. And Op. 80, Suétes Jtaliennes, are 
of a nature that will make the composer still dearer to us. 

The Suztes Italtennes are published in two books, of 

which the first contains four Canzonettine alla Siciliana, 

and the second four Gondoliere alla Veneziana. Each 
book bears at its head what the composer calls a dedica- 
tion, the one consisting of some lines from a Sicilian 
folk-song, and the other some lines from a Venetian folk- 
song. The player of these pieces should not omit to spell 
out these love-laden verses. But there is poetry not only 
at the head of the books, but also in the books. In fact, 
the eight pieces are eight poems— poems to dream over 
alone, or in company with a kindred soul or two, rather 
than to recite in a brilliant drawing-room. This is 
especially true of Book I., the Canzonettine alla Siciliana. 

The more joyous Book II., Gondoliere alla Veneziana, can 

bear the glare and stare of the world much better. But 

in spite of all their poetry, or on account of it, eve 

one of the pieces cannot fail to ingratiate itself with 
everybody. There may, however, be one exception— 
namely, No. 2 of Book I., entitled Menza Marinaresca 

(Mariner’s Elegy), which is likely to be at first to many as 
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caviare to the general. But the tritone phrase, repellent 
at first, gradually exercises a kind of fascination over the 
hearer. 


Six Sonatinas for piano. Vol. II. By F. KUHLAU. 

(Edition No, 8,2014,; net, 1s.) 
IN our notice of Vol. I. of Kuhlau’s Sonatinas we pointed 
out the high position occupied by them among easy sona- 
tinas, and also said on that occasion all that need be 
said about their natural gracefulness and genuine musical 
qualities. We shall, therefore, now only recall them to 
the mind of those teachers who know them, and draw to 
them the attention of those (if there are such) who do not 
know them. 


A Revoir (Air populaire), pour piano. Op. 291. Par F. 
KIRCHNER. London: Augener & Co. 

Easy, pretty, and undeniably popular. It would be diffi- 
cult to say which of these qualities is the most valuable 
for certain purposes and players. We need not prove 
that they are valuable. Any doubter may apply to teachers, 
pupils, and parents of pupils, the great majority of whom 
are sure to give a hearty welcome to A revoir. 


Progressive Sonatinas for two hands and Twelve Rondinos 
for four hands, arranged, partly composed, and fin- 
gered by C. GuRLITT. London: Augener & Co. 


WE herewith signalise further instalments of Gurlitt’s ex- 
cellent series of Progressive Sonatinas for two hands 
and Twelve Rondinos for four hands. Of the former 
(leading from Clementi’s first sonatina in C major up to 
the difficulty of Beethoven’s Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, in 
G major) we have before us four, Nos. 18—21, by M. 
Clementi (in F), C. Czerny (in C), Gelinek (in F), and A, 
André (in G) ; and of the latter, three, Nos. 1o—12, by J. 
L. Nicodé (in A minor), D. Scarlatti (in A minor), and M. 
Moszkowski (in A major). ‘The names show that ancient 
and modern composers have been laid under contribu- 
tion ; and the reader may be assured that this is done 
with an admirable result. Well, the learners of the present 
day have something, indeed much, to be thankful for. 
Those of the past had not the road made so smooth and 
flowery for them. 


Andantino, pour piano, 4 quatre mains, Par E. DEL 
VALLE DE Paz. London: Augener & Co. 
SIMPLE, refined, charming! This is all the criticism we 
can give. For the rest we must refer the reader to the 
piece itself. The superscription, Andantino con grazia ed 
espressivo, however, will give him a hint as to the character 

of the piece. 


Six Petits Morceaux, pour piano 4 six mains, arrangés 

par C. GURLITT. London: Augener & Co. 
A GAVOTTE by X. Scharwenka, and a waltz by M. Mosz- 
kowski, complete this. series. To this statement we have 
only to add that the compositions are among their authors’ 
best and most characteristic pieces, and that the arrange- 
ment leaves nothing to be desired. And now you six- 
hand triplets, take and be happy. 


Second Sonata for piano and violoncello. Op. 26. By 
GUSTAV JENSEN. (Edition No. 7,696; net, 3s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

VIOLONCELLISTS will not be slow in making the acquaint- 

ance of this new work of a composer who has already 

shown, in various branches of composition, of what ex- 





cellent mettle he is—how well provided with innate talent 
and acquired skill. The sonata is conceived on grand 
lines. The chief aim of the composer seems to have been 
breadth. To this he was, no doubt, instigated by the 
thought of one of the instruments for which he was going 
to write—namely, the violoncello. And this instrument 
must also have suggested the predominant emotional 
tinge of the work. The love of breadth, and combined 
with this that of dreamy melancholy, transcendental 
sentimentalism, and mysterious pondering, are the main 
characteristics of what we will call the violoncello’s 
psychical constitution. From this, however, the reader 
must not jump to the conclusion that there is nothing in 
the sonata but sighs, sobs, groans, and ecstatic exclama- 
tions. This is by no means the case. Herr Jensen has 
not spun his work out of moonshine, nor has he indulged 
in the extravagances of sentiment. But without neglect- 
ing health and vigour, he has provided opportunities for 
the violoncello to give free play to its propensities—to this 
dreamy melancholy, mysterious pondering, transcendental 
sentimentalism, and above all to that breadth it loves so 
well. We shall not weary the reader with a dry, technical 
analysis, but instead of it invite him to form a judgment 
on this notable work by playing or hearing others play the 
Allegro poco moderato (in A minor, @). w.th the follov- 
ing Adagio (in D major, (@), and the concluding A//egro 


ma non troppo (in A major, (P). 


Romance sans Paroles et Canzonetta pour violoncelle et 

piano. Par ERNEST GILLET. London: Augener & Cc. 
M. GILLET’s pieces are distinguished by a natural, 
pleasing melodiousness, and a simple, unobtrusive har- 
monic accompaniment. The Romance sans Paroles is 
sentimental in character, but without the slightest tinge 
of the namby-pamby and mawkishness. The Canzonetta 
contains besides the sentimental a strong admixture of 
coquetry. We have much pleasure in drawing attention 
to these fresh and unpretentious compositions. 


To Eva. Song, the words by EMERSON; the music by 
HAMISH MACCUNN. London: Augener & Co. 

RaPT devotion breathes out of this fine song, whose 
melody, pervaded by a glow of genuine feeling, and 
rising upon an interesting harmonic substructure, sweeps 
along with a beautiful stateliness. Singers who not 
merely wish to display their voices ‘(and this they can 
do here to good advantage), but also wish to give 
expression to something, will interpret Mr. MacCunn’s 
composition with pleasure. The emotional key-note of 
the song cannot be missed, it rings through the first lines 
as indeed throughout the poem :— 

O fair and stately maid, whose eyes 

Were kindled in the upper skies 

At the same torch that lighted mine ; 

For such I must interpret still 

Thy sweet dominion o'er my will, 

A sympathy divine. 


Four Songs for Baritone or Mezzo-Soprano. 


Op. 6. By 
E. Kreuz. (Edition No. 8849e, net, Is.) Lenten: 
Augener & Co. 
THESE are not commonplace songs—the composer 
delights in penetrating below the surface, his first and 
last aim is not tune. Indeed, the characteristic has 
more attraction for him than sensuous beauty for its own 
sake. Lyricism, pure and simple, he offers in Na. 2, 
Geibel’s “ Nach dem Gewitter” (Joy after storm), and No. 
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3, “Kein Gliick noch Stern” from the Wunderhorn 
(There came a frost in the spring) ; and these will be 
the most popular. The musically more important ones, 
No.1, * Das Miihlrad” from the Wunderhorn (The mill- 
wheel) and No. 4, Uhland’s ‘‘ Der Wirthin Téchterlein ” 
(The three lovers) are in the characteristic style. 


. The Charm. Song. The words by HAROLD WYNN ; the 
music by Louis DIEHL. London: Augener & Co. 
MR. DIEHL does not go in search of the recherché. He is 
satisfied with familiar thoughts and homely language, 
but with these he knows thoroughly how to be pleasing. 
To those who love tunefulness and simplicity in art and 
feeling, this song may be recommended—7%e Charm is 

sure to prove itself potent. 


Songs with pianoforte accompaniment. By J. B. WECKER- 
LIN. London: Augener & Co. ° 
ALTHOUGH we have written in the heading “ Songs by J. 
B. Weckerlin,” this is but half true ; for only one of the 
two before us is composed by him, his share in the other 
being that of a provider of a piano accompaniment. The 
original composition is the Cricket (Le Grillon), “a Song of 
the Hearth,” ingenious and sprightly, lacking neither in 
catching melody nor in imitation of the cricket’s instru- 
mental music. The arrangement is ‘‘O, love what wilt 


thou with me?” (Amour, que veux-tu de moi?), an air 
from J. B. Lulli’s Amadis, of other besides historical value. 


Songs with accompaniment of the pianoforte and another 
instrument (odd/igato). London: Augener & Co. 
BOTH these songs—Hollman’s “ Ritournelle,” with violon- 
cello and Sydney Shaw’s “ Peaceful be thy slumbers” 
(Serenade) with violin—are excellent of their kind. They 
lull us with their sweetness of sound and gentleness of 
motion into a delightful restfulness and a happy dreaming. 


Songs of the Year. Twelve two-part songs for female 
voices. The words by EDWARD OXENFORD ; the music 
by HERBERT F. SHARPE. (Edition No. 4126 ; net, 
4d.) London: Augener & Co. 

Ring out, ye joyous bells ! 

Ring out, ring out afar and near, 
And let the hearts of all mankind 
Know Christmas now is here. 

The poet could not have chosen a more welcome 
theme for the twelfth song of the year (December), nor 
could the composer have illustrated it better. The pretty, 
piquant music is full of joy and happiness, full also of 
the sound of the chimes. We congratulate the authors 
on the successful completion of their work, the Songs of 
the Year. 


The Nicene Creed. Composed in single chant-form for 
choir, congregation, and organ, in G major, by W. T. 
BEST. (Edition No. 9,111; net, 3d.) 

Responses to the Commandments, in E flat major. Com- 
posed in alternate-form for choir, congregation, and 
organ, by W. T. BEsT. (Edition No. 9,112; net, 3d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

MR. BEST’s settings of the Nicene Creed and the Re- 
sponses to the Commandments cannot fail to become 
popular ; they are pleasing, and at the same time musi- 
cally interesting. In the former harmony rules supreme ; 
in the latter, melody asserts itself. However, we need 
say no more, the titles sufficiently characterise the com- 
positions. 





“My Lovely Fishermaiden,” by J. STRITZKO; and “Lager- 
bier,” by J. R. G. Jozé. Two four-part songs for male 
voices. (Edition Nos. 4,874 and 4,875 ; each, net, 4d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

OF these songs for male voices (two tenors and two 

basses), with pianoforte accompaniment, we like best 

the song of the “ Lovely Fishermaiden,” which is fresh, 
and sweet andserene. But the other (from an unpublished 
operetta entitled Les Amourettes), in which tenor solo and 
chorus alternate, will find its admirers. “Our consola- 
tion’s near,” run some of the words, “our pipes and 

Lagerbier. Then let the Lager flow with sunshine’s 

tinted glow; merrily drinking, tankards clinking, music 

as we go.” 


The Beauty of Holiness. Oratorio ; the words selected, 
and the music composed by WILLIAM STATHAM, B.A., 
Mus. Doc. Dunelm. Liverpool: JAMes SMITH & SON. 


WE suspect in this oratorio an exercise for the degree of 
Doctor. At any rate, the work shows that the author has 
learnt something, but it shows also that he is not the 
possessor of all that is required for the successful com- 
position of a work of this nature. Whether Dr. Statham 
will ever come into possession of the indispensable grand 
ideas, and the ability of working them out grandly, we 
shall neither assert nor deny, but in the meantime he 
ought to cultivate the smaller forms, and we have no 
doubt he will produce something for which the world will 
be more grateful than it is likely to be for The Beauty of 
Holiness. 


Ye Mariners of England. A naval ode for chorus and 
orchestra. Words by THOMAS CAMPBELL, set to music 
by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. London: Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

MR. DUNCAN’S ode (of which we have before us the vocal 
score) is a work of great freshness and vigour, perhaps of 
a little too much bluster, and wanting in contrast. But 
the patriotic Briton will have no difficulty in forgiving 
these shortcomings, if, indeed, they are such. We say, 
if they are such, for the composer or his champions may 
ask, Is not Thomas Campbell’s poem full of bluster ? 
Where do you find in it contrasts? And do you think 
that Jack, in singing of the heroic mariners of England, 
will coo like a turtle-edove? Well, it may fare ill with an 
zesthetic critic in a controversy of this nature, and we, 
thinking discretion the best part of valour, retire without 
delay, and seek safety in silence. 


Enceladus. Words by LONGFELLOW. A choral stanza 
for male voices (T. T. B. B.)unaccompanied. Composed 
expressly for the Society of Bristol Glee-men by 
CHARLES WILLIAM PEARCE, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 
London : J. Curwen & Sons. 

IN this composition there is more of the craftsman than 
of the man of imagination. It is well enough written, but 
somewhat lacking, as regards the melodic motives, in 
interest and sweetness. We like best the Andante can- 
tabile e melanconico. The whole work, however, does 
the composer nothing but credit. 


Quintet for two Violins, two Violas, and Violoncello, with 
ad lib. part for C. Bass. By ALEx. S. BEAUMONT. 
London : Charles Woolhouse. 

THE subjects of this quintet are not very weighty, nor the 

working-out very profound; but the composer writes 

flowingly, and evidently has studied the great masters 
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(which is not tantamount to saying that he writes like 
them). We do not regard the constant alternation between 
solo and tutti as a happy device. To sum up our opinion 
in a few words : if the work has not originality, it has at 
least unpretenticus frankness to recommend itself. 








Concerts, 
By J.B. K. 
—+— 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


IN order to arrive at a correct estimate of the work in progress 
at this rising institution, it is needful to gauge the competence of 
the pupils also at what constitutes their ‘‘second studies.” 
According to what was shown in this respect at a recent 
concert held at Alexandra House, some of us would, no doubt, be 
glad to be equally proficient, at least in a technical sense, at our 
“* first studies.” Thus, J. S. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor and Fugue in c minor, Mendelssohn’s Sonata, No. 4, and 
Schumann’s Pedal Piano Sketches were played on the organ, 
respectively, by the pianists, Ella Overbeck, J. C. Hirst (male), 
and Reginald H. James, and the violinist, Isabella Donkersley. 
Max Bruch’s Fantasie in D minor for two pianofortes was 
performed by the organists, Archibald Wilson and B. Jackson ; 
Gade’s ‘‘ Fantasiestiicke” for clarinet by the organist, Thomas 
Ely ; Popper’s Gavotte in p for violoncello by the pianist, Amy 
Grimson ; Schumann’s ‘‘ Humoreske” and Sonata in G minor 
for pianoforte by the violinist, Alfred Wall, and the violon- 
cellist, Maud Fletcher ; whilst the pianist, W. Spencer (male), 
and the violinist, Maud E, Aldis, exchanged instruments in 
Mozart’s Violin Sonata in D, No. 3—most pieces being given in 
very creditable, some in excellent, style. The last-named 
young lady was, however, altogether overweighted, both 
technically and intellectually, in Schubert’s posthumous Piano- 
— Sonata in A, for which her teacher must be held respon- 
sible. 

Amongst the vocalists neat, florid singing, including even a 
good share, was shown by the pianist, Margaret T. Stone, but 
unfortunately her natural gifts are not equal to her skill. 

At a subsequent concert of ‘‘first studies” no less a work 
than Brahms’ second String Sextet in G, Op. 36, was given with 
the above-named Isabella Donkersley (teacher’s name ?) as first 
violin, who, as on some previous occasions, proved herself not 
only an excellent executant, but likewise a highly intelligent 
musician. Indeed, there was something positively touching in 
seeing a girl of tender years “lead” a work of such calibre 
and complexity, with a mastery of every detail, which would 
undoubtedly have surprised and gratified the composer himself. 
Special praise is also due to the faultless rendering of the diffi- 
cult first violoncello part by Tennyson Werge, whercas youthful 
Maud Fletcher, second ’cello, was as firm as a rock, as the 
groundwork of the wonderful fabric. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE marked impression created by the Flemish composer Peter 
Benoit’s semi-sacred cantata, Zuc7fer, on its first production 
last spring has been deepened by its recent repetition by the 
Royal Choral Society, at the Royal Albert Hall. Luczfer is 
beyond question the most noteworthy choral work brought out 
in London for many years past, a work of striking originality, 
genuine inspiration, and stirring interest throughout, containing 
many pages of absolute sublimity and gigantic dramatic effect, 
which bids fair to become a permanent popular success. It held 
the audience (a rare thing with similar works)—with the 
exception of a small batch of obviously unmusical and 
unimpressionable people—to the last.. For reasons of space it 
must suffice to add that Mr. John Barnby conducted, with evident 
enthusiasm, an excellent performance by his small army of one 
thousand executants ; that Miss MacIntyre’s soprano, clear as 
crystal, sounded in truth like a ‘‘ Heavenly voice,” as prescribed 
by the score; that Madame Bella Cole, contralto, greatly 
distinguished herself ; and that Messrs. Iver McKay and Watkin 





Mills, tenor and bass, did justice to their respective parts.. The 
eminent composer was present. 





SIR CHARLES. HALLE’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


So far from being left without any orchestral concerts during the 
present winter season, as had at one time been anticipated, a 
series of four such entertainments has, in addition to Herr 
Georg Henschel’s “London Symphony Concerts,’ been 
started by Sir Charles Hallé with his celebrated Manchester 
band, whose performances are marked by a degree of precision 
and refinement, as the result of constant exsemd/e playing under 
their artistic chief, very rarely to be met with in the metropolis. 

Without presenting an absolute novelty, the programmes of 
the two concerts, thus far given, included many more or less 
unfamiliar works of exceptional interest, to wit, excerpts from 
Hiandel’s fine Concerto Grosso in, B minor; Berlioz’s 
‘Symphonie Fantastique,” entitled ‘‘ Episode de la vie d’un 
artiste,” a “fantastic” work indeed, in which eccentricity and 
ingenuity in orchestration largely predominate, as usual with 
the French master, over thematic invention ; Gade’s ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
‘overture, in which the excellent Danish composer, attracted 
probably by the Danish national subject, went somewhat ‘‘out 
of his depth ;” two characteristic and picturesque ‘‘ Legenden,” 
Op. 55, by A. Dvérak, which, along with his string sextet, 
first attracted Johannes Brahms’ attention and thus laid the 
foundation to his fame,’ and the same composer’s masterly 
Symphony, No. 3, in F, Op. 76, which by its astounding wealth 
of original and fascinating material, fully confirms his title to 
first rank among living symphonists. 

In addition to these purely orchestral works Frau Néruda 
(Lady Hallé) played Beethoven’s Concerto in a manner equalled 
probably by few violinists of any time present or past, and Sir 
Charles Hallé performed Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto, No. 
4 in G, in his well-known manner, special encomium being due 
to the superexcellent orchestral accompaniments. 





ROBERT HECKMANN’S CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


THE famous ‘‘ Heckmann Quartet” of Cologne has, it is said, 
owing to a sprained wrist of the ‘‘viola,” pvo ¢em. been 
transformed into a ‘‘pianoforte trio,” composed of the 
primarius, Robert Heckmann, his wife, Marie Heckmann- 
Hertwig, pianoforte, and Bernhard Thieme, who proved a very 
able if not absolutely adequate substitute for the superexcellent 
R. Bellmann, violoncello. Although the same charm of tone- 
colour is not attainable from the pianoforte trio as from the 
string quartet, it opens a vast field for artistic enjoyment. 
Excellent specimens were offered, both in choice and execution, 
at the concert under notice at Steinway Hall, to wit: Woldemar 
Bargiel’s Trio in F, Op. 6, and Brahms’ in Cc minor, Op. Io1, 
besides Beethoven’s Violoncello Sonata in A, Op. 69. The 
first-named work must have surprised those who are un- 
acquainted with the compositions, orchestral, vocal, and 
chamber, by the half-brother of Frau Clara Schumann, which, 
without being remarkable for conspicuous originality and depth, 
captivate by pleasing euphony, refinement, and excellent 
workmanship. Pianists might do worse than substitute his 
Charakterstiicke, Op. 1 and 8, Nachtstiick, Op. 2, Notturnos, 
Op. 3, Fantasiestiicke, Op. 6 and 27, Scherzo, Op. 13, Suite, 
Op. 21 and 31, &c., for a tedious repetition of hackneyed 
works. 

Some violin and pianoforte soli were added by the Heckmann 
couple. A magnificent ‘‘ Steinway’ was used. There was a 
deplorably thin audience as usual at most of our high-class 
concerts. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


HERR GEORG HENSCHEL, the energetic entrepreneur and con- 
ductor, produced two novelties, to wit, two movements entitled 
‘*On the Campagna,” and ‘‘On the Shores of Sorrento,” frcm 
Richard Strauss’s Symphonic Phantasy, ‘‘ Aus Italien,” Op. 16, 
The first-named has a broad and rather taking melody for violir s 
worked up to an effective climax ; but the second is lengthy, 
fragmentary, and, apart from a realistic orchestral ripple of the 
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waters .and clever scoring, generally of slight interest—in the 
manner of Liszt in his weaker mood. The composer, who was 
only eighteen when he wrote this work and who, at the age of 
twenty-five, is the highly esteemed Weimar Courtkapellmeister, 
seems, however, to have scored a genuine success in that city with 
his new symphonic poem, ‘‘Don Juan.” By the way, a 
contemporary accentuates the fact that this work was “‘ inspired 
not by Byron, as might be supposed, but by a poem by Lenau,” 
and he adds, * This recalls the origin of Beethoven’s ‘ Coriolan’ 
overture, which was suggested not by Shakespeare’s play but by 
a piece of V. Collin.” Certainly an extraordinary parallel to 
draw between a Nicolaus Lenau, one of Germany’s foremost 
poets, who has inspired some of the finest musical lyrics extant, 
and the Sccrétaire auligue de S. M. J. R., to whom Beethoven’s 
work (suggested, of course, by the historic character) is 
dedicated. 

In the second (absolute or quasi) novelty, Mozart’s Notturno- 
Serenade in Db (1777), (which, parenthetically, is also announced 
for performance by the Vienna Philharmonics) the orchestra, 
consisting of strings and horns only, is divided into four sections for 
the repetition, diminuendo, in echo fashion, of certain passages, a 
musical curtosum, but otherwise of small value. Herr Henschel 
seemed, like other conductors, to overlook the a//a dreve sign to 
the Introduction in the otherwise excellent performance of 
Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 4, in B flat, which followed. 
Another unfamiliar work, Brahms’ masterly ‘‘ Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn,” Op. 56a, stood the severe test of coming 
immediately after Schumann’s magnificent D minor Symphony 
with excellent effect. With the further exception of the — 
scene from Berlioz’s Roméo et Juliette—one of the most attractive 
orchestral #zorceaux he wrote—the rest of the interesting pro- 
grammes was of a well-known type. . 





MR. AND MRS, HENSCHEL’S VOCAL RECITALS. 


THE selection of vocal soli and duets presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel at their two annual recitals at Princes’ Hall 
covered, as usual a period of several centuries, from Stradella 
and Handel to F. Corder (whose elegant soprano song ‘* O Sun, 
that waken’st all,” deserves by the way special notice), and 
Herr Henschel himself, who by his new ballad Jung-Dieterich 
Op. 45, for baritone, his Swiss song from Op, 22, and his song 
of the Ice-Princess from the fantastic opera A Sca-Change, 
for treble voice, exhibited him once more as a composer of con- 
siderable merit. That all the music was rendered with high 
finish is vouched for by the names of the eminently artistic concert- 
givers, a special “hit”? being made with Massenet’s airily 
graceful ‘‘ Sérénade de Zanetta” deliciously warbled by Mrs. 
Henschel (“‘née rossignol” ashas been said of a Parisian can- 
tatrice), whilst some veritable masterpieces rendered to per- 
fection such as the Duet from Schumann’s Faust, Lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann, and Liszt, met, as usual in London, with 
comparative indifference. Herr Henschel repeated his four de 
force of accompanying all the music on the pianoforte, and a 
large po:tion of it without book. One distinct flaw in the 
Henschel programmes, however, requires mention—the 
neglect of modern German composers with the exception of 
Brahms. Is there anything more exquisite, to quote only one 
example from a perfect emdarras de choix, than Theodor 
Kirchner’s Opus 1? 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Two novelties were brought out at these concerts: C. Villiers 
Stanford played with Signor A. Piatti his new Pianoforte and 
Violoncello Sonata in D minor, Op. 39, which, being composed 
within six days, is a marvel of constructive skill, but has very 
little of the glow and sunny beauty of the South, where it was 
written—at. the villa of the above-named violoncellist, on the 
Lake of Como. 

The second new piece was introduced by the last-named, con- 
sisting in an arrangement made by himself for the violoncello 
with a free pianoforte accompaniment added, of a set of varia- 
tions contained in the English 17th century soldier-musician, 
Cristopher Simpson or Sympson’s ‘‘ Division ‘Violist,’ an in- 
struction book for the viol (a kind of six-stringed violoncello) 
with rules for extemporising variations upon a ground bass 








(1667). The same composer’s ‘‘Compendium of Practical 
Musick” is one of the most esteemed of ancient’ theoretical 
works, which went through at least seven editions. 

Frau Néruda (Lady Hallé) played some unfamiliar violin soli : 
No. 3 and the brilliant No. 5 (known also as ‘* Ungarisch”’ in 
the composer’s orchestral arrangement) from Rafi’s ‘* Volker” 
in splendid style to her sister Frl. Olga Néruda’s excellent ac- 
companiment, and the ‘‘ Benedictus” and ‘‘Saltarello” from 
A. C. Mackenzie’s now popular “Six Violin Pieces” (recently 
published also for violoncello by Novello & Co., carefully 
fingered for the use also of less brilliant ’cellists). 

The announcement in a leading “ daily” of a Mozart quintet in 
G led one to expect some newly-discovered posthumous treasure, 
but the work turned out to be our old and admired friend in G 
minor. 

The rest of the instrumental music presented likewise a 
thoroughly familiar physiognomy. Beyond expressing regret 
that A. Rubinstein, composer of so large a number of fine 
chamber-works, such as the pianoforte quartet in C, pianoforte 
trios, string quartets, &c., whose artistic jubilee was recently 
celebrated with appropriate ¢c/at in his native country, was only 
represented here by his very pleasing ‘‘ Trois Morceaux,” Op. 
11, for violoncello and pianoforte (Signor Piatti and Madame de 
Pachmann), it will suffice to add that the “‘ strings ” were again 
in the hands of Frau Néruda and MM. Ries, Straus, Hollander, 
A. Gibson, Howell, and Piatti, with Mesdames Alma Haas, 
Fanny Davies, Janotha, and Sir Charles Hallé, in addition to 
those named, as pianists, and Lazarus as solo clarinet. Besides 
Mrs. Henschel, Lena Little, Marguerite Hall, and MM. Shakes- 
peare and G. Henschel, engaged in Brahms’ favourite ‘‘ Gipsy 
songs,” Op. 103, the following vocalists appeared :—Mesdames 
Marie Fillunger, Liza Lehmann, Janson, Bertha Moore, Bella 
Cole, and .MM, Plunket Greene and Max Heinrich; and the 
accompanists were, besides Frl. Olga Néruda already mentioned : 
Mesdames Florence Phillips, Mary Carmichael, MM. Ernest 
Ford, Battison Haynes, and Frantzen, 





CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


THE most important novelty of the recent past consisted in the 
new cantata, St. John’s Eve, in which music, full of character 
and bright fancy (with only a slight falling off towards the close), 
has by F, H. Cowen been wedded to Joseph Bennett’s poetic 
libretto, The composer conducted in person an excellent per- 
formance of his charming work, with the Misses MacIntyre and 
Hilda Wilson and MM. Edward Lloyd and Plunket Greene as 
vocal soloists, the three first-named winning special distinction. 

Another work heard for the first time was a short, sonorous, 
and effectively scored piece, entitled ‘‘ Landkjending,” for baritone 
solo, chorus, orchestra, and organ, Op. 31, by Edvard Grieg. 

Why, according to a weekly contemporary, only ‘‘a very few 
of the audience would care to hear Liszt’s ‘ Festklange’ again,” 
which brilliantly effective work as “ Les Préludes” in fact achieve.l 
wider popularity under the respective dd/ons of Walter Bache, W. 
G. Cusins, Hans Richter, G. Henschel, &c., than any other of the 
master’s symphonic poems, surpasses the comprehension of the 
average intellect. The wonder is, on the contrary, that it had 
not been brought out at the Crystal Palace before. 

In addition to Goldmark’s picturesque ‘* Sakuntula” overture, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s A/acbeth music was likewise introduced for 
the first time, probably on behalf of those who had not heard it 
in its proper place—at the Lyceum Theatre. 

Frederic Cliffe’s Symphony in c was repeated—no doubt an 
exceedingly clever, imaginative, and vigorous work. But has 
the critic of a prominent daily, who styles it ‘‘ possibly the best 
existing composition labelled Op. 1,” heard of a certain set of 
three pianoforte trios by L. van Beethoven? and was not Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Erlking” published as Op. 1? not to mention Brahms’ 
remarkable Pianoforte Sonata in C—of course, mone of them 
actual first works. 

As at the Monday Popular Concerts, Anton Rubinstein 
was conspicuous by his absence from the Crystal Palace pro- 
grammes, whilst a fifth-rate German town like Dortmund had a 
fitting celebration of the eminent composer’s jubilee festival ! 

Among the instrumental soloists the chief attraction was pre- 
sented by the charming American Miss Nettie Carpenter, who 
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performed C. Saint-Saéns’ very original and interesting concerto 
in A, besides Some pieces of transcendent difficulty by Sarasate, 
and Raff’s Cavatina as an encore, with that technical virtuosity 
and refinement of expression which have raised her to the front 
rank of lady violinists. A very clear and accurate reading of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto, No. 4 in G, by Miss Marian 
Osborn, pupil of Franklin Taylor at the “ Royal College,” like- 
wise deserves mention. Besides those named, Mesdames Hen- 
schel, Fillunger, Louise Pyk, and Herr Henschel, appeared as 
vocalists, and Herr August Manns was, with the exception 
quoted, the orchestral conductor. 








Musical Potes. 


—@e— 


DURING the six months of the Paris Exhibition the fol- 
lowing works were performed at the Opéra as many times 
as the figures within parentheses indicate—Gcunod’s 
Roméo et Juliette (29), Ambroise Thomas’s La Tempéte 
(16), Gounod’s Faust (13), A. Thomas’s Hamlet (10), 
Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots (10), Halévy’s La /uive (9), 
Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine (9), Verdi’s Aida (9), Saint-Saéns’ 
Henry VIII. (9), Verdi’s Rigoletto (8), Paladilhe’s Patrie 
(5), Delibes’ Coppélia (5), Meyerbeer’s Prophete, (5), 
Rossini’s Guzllaume Tell (5), and Massenet’s Czd (5). 

A NEW pianoforte concerto by Lalo was played at the 
Chatelet concerts on Sunday, December 1. The solo in- 
strument eee but a secondary part in this truly orchestral 
work. Ofthethreemovementsthe marchequasttriomphale 


and the andante are mentioned with particular respect. 
THE first Paris performance of Lecocq’s operetta, A4/i 
Baba, fell rather flat. 
Two concerts are announced to be given by Grieg, at 


Paris on December 27 and 29. His compatriots in the 
French capital honoured him lately by a banquet, at 
which Bjoernsen proposed the toast of the evening. 

A SOCIETY has been formed for founding a theatre 
at Paris for the production of French, Spanish and Italian 
comic operas. It is to be built, of iron, on the Boulevard 
des Capucines, and’ to be ready in six months. As the 

rices of admission are to be moderate, a large auditory 
is to be a chief feature of the structure. 

IN the Vouvelle Revue of November 15 is an article by 
Arthur Pougin on “Les Réformes au Conservatoire de 
Musique,” which those interested in musical education may 
like to read. 

A STATUE of Berlioz is to be unveiled, in August next, 
in the composer's native place, Céte-Saint-André. 

THE Nouveau Théatre Lyrique Frangais, at Rouen 
(under the direction of Henry Verdhurdt), will be opened 
with Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Delila. ; 

MASSENET’S Esclarmonde has now—first after Paris— 
been heard at the Brussels La Monnaie. Its success 
seems to have been of a somewhat doubtful nature. 
Somebody called the composer Mademoiselle Wagner (as 
Musset had been called Mademoiselle Byron) ; but after 
all there is not much Wagnerism in this work, except in 
the situations of the action. 

THE German operatic company that came from Ghent 
to the Brussels Alhambra Theatre was, together with 
Nessler’s Trompeter von Sakkingen, which they performed, 
very coolly received. 

FROM the Hague we hear of a succés d’estime obtained 
by S. de Lange with his oratorio Moses. 

RUBINSTEIN’S new concert piece (in A flat major) was, 
for the first time, played in public by Louis Breitner (to 
whom the composition is dedicated) at a concert of the 
Angers Association Artistique on November 24. 

THE Rubinstein jubilee took place on the 3oth of 





November, and was of a most impressive kind. The 
great artist was overwhelmed with honours and presents. 
Deputations arrived from foreign countries and different 
parts of Russia, a number of societies made him an 
honorary member, two towns—Peterhof and Odessa— 
inscribed his name on the burgess roll, a gold medal had 
been struck in commemoration of the occasion, princes 
and men of genius sent telegrams, scholarships were 
founded, the instrument-makers Becker and Schréder 
presented him with grand pianos, &c. &c. The public 
ceremony lasted four hours, but in answer to the speeches 
Rubinstein had only a bow and a shake of the hand—not 
a word could be got out of him. 

THE publisher Bartholf Senff, of Leipzig, has brought 
out a jubilee edition of his Rubinstein catalogue (Op. 1— 
113). It contains the enumeration of the master’s com- 
positions published during his childhood, and a list of the 
portraits that can be bought. 

WE must content ourselves with alluding to a few of 
the many concerts with which Berlin is blessed. The 
fourth Philharmonic Concert (November 25) was especi- 
ally notable on account of the first performance of Gold- 
mark’s manuscript overture “ Prometheus Bound.” The 
composer conducted the work. At the same concert 
Stanislas Barcewicz played a violin concerto by Mosz- 
kowski. The Cicilienverein, under Professor Hollinder’s 
cogductorship, celebrated the Rubinstein jubilee on 
December 2 by a performance of the master’s Paradise 
Lost. The one-handed pianist, Count Zichy, presented 
himself to the public both as a composer and as a player. 
The compositions produced were an orchestral piece, “ Ge- 
schichte einer Burg” (Story of a Castle), and “ Dolores,” 
a work for soli, chorus, and orchestra, neither of which 
seems to have made a very favourable impression. 
Among the soloists who gave or took part in concerts 
were Amalie Joachim, Frau Schulz-Lilie, Marie Jeanne 
Arbeau, Meta Hieber, Emma _ Rosenstock, Teresa 
Carreho, Bernhard Stavenhagen, Albert Eibenschiitz, 
Felix Meyer, &c. ' 

THE first performance at the Berlin Court Opera of 
H. Hofmann’s lyrical opera Aennchen von Tharau, took 
place on the 5th of December; it pleased, but did not 
raise any enthusiasm. 

DIRECTOR POLLINI of the Hamburg Theatre is un- 
earthing unperformed works of Lortzing, the composer of 
delightful comic operas. Having been successful with the 
production of Hans Sachs, he is now preparing the 
production of Casanova. Let us wish him good speed. 

A NEW effective choral work by Max Bruch, “ Das 
Feuerkreuz ” (The Fiery Cross), came to a first hearing at 
Bonn. 

HERR EICHHORN, the tenor of the Cologne Theatre, 
had to ask for the dissolution of his contract, as, owing 
to an operation, his voice has changed to a baritone. 

FLUTISTs will be glad to learn that Heinrich Hofmann 
has composed a concerto for flute and orchestra (or piano), 
and that it has been published by Breitkopf and Hartel. 

CARL PITTRICH, of Dresden, is reported to have 
invented a clever contrivance for turning the leaves. 

JOHANNES SCHREYER is publishing with Hofmeister 
of Leipzig, a selection of J. S. Bach’s organ works. This 
useful and careful edition is critically revised, minutely 
fingered and pedalled, provided with indications of the 
registration, and marked with a view to a correct rendering 
(especially rhythmically). In connection with the last 
point, we may add that the editor is a follower of Dr. 
Riemann. 

VERDI, who spent his jubilee day in retirement, has 
expressed thanks for all the honour, love, and esteem, 
that has been shown him on the occasion. 
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BoITO was staying for some days with Verdi. What 
can be the reason of that? Surely, they must be planning 
a new opera. On what subject? Romeo and Juliet. 
This is the latest Verdi caxard. Any who likes is free to 
believe the story. But...... 

QUEEN MARGARITA of Italy, a very musical lady, on 
seeing last year, when visiting Venice manuscripts of 
Clari, Monteverde, Stradella, and other famous masters, 
at the St. Mark’s Library, "expressed a wish that they 
should be published. Her desire is now in course of 
realisation. Cesare Pollini and E. Wiel have been 
charged with the duty of making a selection of the most 
interesting manuscripts. 

SOME time ago the tenor Mezzolani was condemned to 
pay a fine of 100 francs, for singing without permission 
a copyright song ; and as he could not pay the fine, he 
was sent to prison for 31 days. A subscription, however, 
was got up by his friends, and after a while the unfortunate 
tenor was delivered from durance vile. All this happened 
in Italy, not in England. 

KAPELLMEISTER SCHROGL, of Havannah, has sent to 
Prague an order for an opera on the subject of Christo- 
pher Columbus—the libretto to be written by Ladislas 
Stroupeznicky, and the music by Moritz Anger. His 
intention is to have this work afterwards translated into 
Spanish and English, and to produce it at Havannah. 

FROM New York comes the announcement of the death 
of the bass singer Carl Johann Formes. He was born 
on August 7, 1816, and made his dédu¢ in 1841. Few 
vocalists: have been longer before the public than he; 
only a few years ago he was heard in London. In 1849, 
he came to London with a German operatic company. 
In the following year he was a member of the Italian 
company at Covent Garden. 


(CLASS SINGING SCHOOL. Compiled by 
Ne H. HEALE :— Net. 


: Suni sed. 
793 omplete —... oe 5 + 
Or in Single. Books: 
67934 Book I., with Songs by Reinecke, Kucken, Weber, Concone, 
&e. ‘Contents :—The Stave, Clefs, &c. The Natural Scale. 
The Notes. Time. Exercises on Time :—Simple Duple ‘Time ; 
Simple Triple Time; Simple Quadruple Time; Compound 
— Time ; Compound Triple Time ; Compound Quadruple 
Time; Syncopation ; Triplets * I 
67936 Book Ii. Major Scales :—Exercises, "Solfeggi, and Songs, by 
Abt, Gurlitt, Reinecke, &c., in all Major Keys, 1 part .. 
6793¢ ~~ III. - Minor Scales: Exercises, Sol feggi, and "Songs, 
i, Beethoven, Concone, Mend t, &c., in all 
inor Keys, 1 part... 
6793¢ Book IV. — Intervals, Chromatic Scale: , Exercises, Solfeggi, 
and Songs, by Kucken, Reissiger, &c., in 2 parts. Exercises, 
Solfeggi, Rounds, and Songs, by Abt, Hayes, Heale, Rossini, 
Weber, &c., in 3 parts. Rounds _ saat al lainey 
Gounod, Heale, &c., in 4 parts... « &F 
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INSTRUCTION BOOKS, EXERCISES, STUDIES, 
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ELEMENTARY WORKS 
DESIGNED FOR TEACHING PURPOSES, 
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AUGENER & CO., LONDON, 
86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C., 
ScHoot DEPARTMENT: 
Only West End Branch Establishment at 
1, FOUBERT’S, PLACE, W., LONDON. 


BECEDARIAN (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING. - Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps 
leading from the first beginning up to the degree of ‘difficulty in Clementi’s 
tst Sonatina in c :— 


Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for £ s. d. 
the Pup |) within the compass ot five notes. Crotchets 
only used ; no rests “ me wie ‘a 


Part II. to Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Due’s 7 to 10, semi- 
breves, miniins, and crotchets used... “ ase 


Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. ” Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
i value, Airs and sonaaaanaed figs ™ a - 
only ‘4 


as c. Daily Enercises 
Melodies 


Part V. Daily matin Variations, Airs, Pieces, &e., 
leading up to the “oe of difficulty of “Clement's 1st 
Sonatina in c < 


o40 


14 henncin a Airs and 


o 4 
London: AUGENER & CO., _——e oom and Sehen Place. 


NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 


RAINING SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 


First Step. 


Book I. Elementary Principles and Rules of Music; 13 very easy Studies 
in c major; 10 Very Easy Piezes ; 9 National Airs inc major (Treble 
clef only). 

Boox II. 19 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
Popular National Melodies. 

Book III. Exercises for gaining Velocity; Melodious Pieces; Italian, 
German, Russian, and French Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 


Book IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 
a ; 8 National Airs in c major and A minor (introducing the Bass 
clef). 





Second Step. 

Book V. 24 Preparatory Exercises; Studies of Velocity ;-Six Easy Pieces 
by Miler, Volkmann, and Reinecke; Old Dances by Corelli, 
and J. S. Bach. 

Book VI. Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 
and Volkmann; Old Dances by Gluck, Handel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 

Book VII. Exercises for courbes Velocity ; Easy Lessons by Volkmann 


and Gurl'tt; Musettes by J. S. Bach and Montéclair; Passecailles by 
Handel and Gervais. 
Third Step. 


Book VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loesckhorn, A. Schmitt; Arpeggio 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Schumann ; Classical 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 

Book IX. Studies by Pauer ; Arpeggio Studies; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by Mayseder and Czerny. 

Book X. Studies; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel; 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 


Fourth Step. 

Boox XI. Daily Practice by Cramer; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 

Boox XII. Studies by Handel and C. P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 

Book XIII. Pieces by Kirnberger, C. P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 
and Moszkowski. 

Price 4s. each Book. 


86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 


and only West End 
dress, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


AUGENER & co. 





URLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 
Part I, The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, 
The Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor. 


Part II. Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, & minor, 
F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and 
D minor. 

Part III. Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor 
scales, 15 Popular Melodies.in various keys. 

80 Folio Pages. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 
AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London, 
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FOLIO EDITIONS OF PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 
ERMANN BERENS. ; 


Pianoforte Studies. 
y E. Pauer. 
Book I. pe easy Studies, without Octaves. Two Books 


sisting of 40 Exercises with special regard to the 
left land, to develop the equality, ane 4 
. ead 


II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI 


yi Newest School of Velocity for the Piano, con- 


and velocity of the fingers. 4 Boo! 


Studies, preparatory to the Works of Old and 
Modern Composers. 3 Books... . each 


Thirty Poetical Studies. Collection of Melodic, 
expressive and characteristic pieces for those 
who wish to prepare for the works of the Modern 

; School, . each 


Six Characteristic Studies, 


3 Books ee a 


2 Books... ... each 
XV. The School of Scales, maageanes and Ornaments, 28 
i Studies. 3 Books... ae oo. each 


yy XVIII, The Culture of the Left Hand, - Exercises 


M CLEMENTI. 
¢ Gradus ad Parnassum. Studies. Revised and Fingered 4 
Carl Tausig. ewe ac 


In 3 Books ... p00 ove ae 


B. CRAMER. 


e 42 Studies. Revised as to the proper mode of practising pe 
&c., by E. Pauer. 4 Books. 
—— Useful Extracts for the ‘Pianoforte, ‘consisting of i Seales 
in the major and minor keys, Exercises, &c. ... 
—— The Pupil’s Daily Exercise... «ow 


CZERNY. 


¢ Op. 261. ror Exercises or Elementary Studies, complete ... 
Or in 2 Books w. each 
— Op.299. The School of ‘Velocity on the Pianoforte, com- 
lete eve es eo ooo oe ose oes 
Orin 3 Books... seach 
— Op. 337. Forty Daily "Studies, for the attainment of a 
good style and freedom in apnea on ant 
Orin 2 Books... ony ooo ove 


GURLITT. ; 


e The First Lessons. 34 Short Pieces. Op. 117. 
Or in 2 Books ... ee bee veo sos ooo 


KOEHLER. 


« Studies. Revised by E. Pauer. Books 1 and 2, each, 5/-; 
Books 3 and 4, each g/- ; Books 5 and 6 wie ee ac 


MOSCHELES. 


e Studies for the Pianoforte as finishing Lessons for advanced per- 
formers, consisting of 24 Characteristic Compositions in the 
different major and minor keys. Op. 70. Revised by E. Pauer. 

4 Books ww. each 

12 Grand Characteristic “Studies. Complete ove eve 

—— No.s. A Nursery Tale er eae ee 


MOSZKOWSKI. 


« 3 Etudes de Concert. Op. 24: — 
No. 1 (G flat)... ove 
2(c sharp minor) coe eee 
3(C major) 4. ase ate 


L. NICODE. 


e Op. 12. Deux Etudes... «. 
-—— Op. 21. Trois Etudes «. 


PAUER. 


e New Gradus ad Parnassum, _100 Studies for the Pianoforte. 
Selected and revised by E. Pauer (see separate Catalogue) 
each from 1/- to 
— THE CULTURE OF THE LEFT HAND.° A Collection 
of Useful and Practical Exercisesand Studies forgiving strength, 
firmness, independence, and suppl , to the left hand :— 
Book I. 185 short Five- -Fi inger Exercises for Daily yan, 46 
Exercises by Hermann Berens ae oe éoe 
Book II. Moderately difficult Studies by Greulich, L. L. Berger, 
H. Berens, Czerny, Pauer, &c., for the Left Hand only sen 
Book III... Studies for the two hands, with oe mee to 
the Left Hand ... 


ove each 


E, complete 
ww. acl 





7 
Book IV. Difficult and brilliant Studies for the Left Hand only, : 


by Gurlitt, J. Schmitt, Pauer, Koehler, &c. ave ooo as 


s. d, 
Revised and the Fingering supplemented 


each 4 





FOLIO EDITIONS OF PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 
PAUER. 


No. 1. Tu. Douter, Eroica sve 
2. E. Prupent. L’Hirondelle (T he “Swallow) pa 
3. J. Schutnorr. Cantabile .. és ove 
ma _ Le Tournoi (The Tommasi) 
5. H. Seetinc. The Dance of the Gnomes eve 
6. R. Wittmers, The Sylph et Se 
7 _- Sehnsucht am Meere .. 
8 H. Skerinc. Lurline ogi ooo 
. Cu. Maver. Triolino ove ° 
. S. THALBERG. Les Arpeges ove 
. Cu. Mayer. La Fontaine ... * 
. Liszt-Pacanini. La Campanella 
. S. THALBERG. La Cadence Seas, Se wee 
I. Moscuetes. A Nursery Tale (Ein Kinder: Marcher . 
M. Moszkowsk1. Les Vagues ... 
— Il Lamento 
. J. Scuutnorr. Le Trille ... 
. Cu. Mayer. Le Tourbillon 
. F. BENDEL. La Cascade 
-- Pastorale des se 
_ Le Petit Ruisseau ... Vie 
. H. Seevinc. Graziosa. Valse Etude ... 
. C. Evers. Etude d’Octaves on 
S. THALBERG. Romance et Etude “ eos 
_ Théme original et étude. Op. 45 
= ree ee 
_ La Babillarde 
. W. TauBert. Eroica bee 
" = Hector vee 
, Tu. DoguterR. La Placidezza 
. C. Maver. Valse Etude ... 
. F. Hitter. Gigue...  ... 
Tu. Douter, Il Tremolo... 
F. Hitter. Andante ovo 
35- St Hetrter. La Chasse .., 
36. S. THALBERG. Ondine... 
37 - La Rouette 
38. A. Jagtt. La Sylphide 
F. Liszr. Etude 
C. Maver. Tremolo “9 
GopEFrRorD-JAELL. La Danse des "Fées 
E, Hapersier. Le Ruisseau... ooo 
. H. Seevinc. Evening Bells ae 
. X, SCHARWENKA, Preludium in c major 
— Arpeggio Study 
a Staccato Study 
47. J. L. Nicopz. Alla Tarantella .., 
48. Staccato Study 
49. —~ Elfin Dance 
50. THALBERG, ‘Nel Silenzio” (L’ Art du chant)... 


J RUMMEL. 


Practical Thorough Bass. 
chords :— 
Book 1. Major and Minor Scales in all wei chromatic'scales, &c. 
Book II. Chords and Arpeggios 
Book III, Chords with their inversions, modulations, scales in 
mixed chords and preludes 4... aun, nse, wus weet 


SCHARWENKA. 


« Studies and Preludes. 2 Books 
Separately, Staccato Study, in & flat 


THALBERG. 


L’Art du Chant ap eae ot au Piano: 
1. Ate o Cara (“ i’’) 
2. Ballade (“ Woseions " ove 
3. Adelaide (Beethoven) iis 
4. Pieta Signore (Stradella)_ ... 
5. Lacrymosa e sul? Aria (Mozart) 
g. Tre Giorni (Pergolesi) 
10. Le Meunier et le Torrent (Schubert) 
Come, be gay (“‘ Der Freischiitz’’) 

. Il mio Tesoro ne H Don Giovanni’’) 
a Casta Diva (“ Norma” ae 
14. Mon cceur soupire “ Figaro’ i) oon 
15. Quatuor d’Euryanthe (Weber) _... 
17. Chanson et Choeur des Saisons (Haydn)... 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


Studies on scales, arpeggios, and 
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s. d. 
¢ Celebrated Concert Studies. Edited and —— by E. Pauer :— 
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SECOND 


BDITION. 


The First Edition of 1,500 copies was sold in three months. 


HARMONY: Its 


Theory and Practice. 


By EBENEZER PROUT, 


Professor of Harmony and Composition 
Bound, 


fis. 
oe, 


at the Royal Academy of Musie, 
net, 5s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only West-End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





NEW CHURCH MUSIC BY 


WwW. T. BES. 


(Octavo.) 
The Nicene Creed. Composed in simple Chant-form 
for Choir, Congregation, and Organ, in G major. 
net 
gt12 Responses to the Commandments in E flat major. 
Composed in alternate-form for Choir, Congrega- 
tion and Organ ‘ <« Tae 


9113 Choral Service Manual, containing the order for chant- 
ing the Versicles and Responses at Daily Prayer, 
Litany, Holy Communion, and other offices of the 
Church, duly pointed throughout; to which is 
added a new Litany and other Responsoria ... net 1 — 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only 
West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


No. in 
Augener’s Edition. 
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NEW CATALOGUE, 
INSTRUCTIVE PIANOFORTE WORKS BY 


CORNELIUS GURLITT. | 


Arranged in progressive order in such a manner that the degree of 
difficulty of each piece can be seen at a glance. 


CONTAINING :— 


PREPARATORY STAGE. (Quite ELEMENTARY.) 
A.—Pianoforte Solos (in Treble Clef only). 
B.—Pianoforte Duets. (Pupil’s Part in the Treble Clef only.) 
C.—Pianoforte Duets, (Pupil’s Part in the Treble Clef only.) 


FIRST STEP. (Very Easy.) 
Up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi's Sonatina No. 1, in C major. 

A.—Pianoforte Solos. 

B.—Pianoforte Duets, 

SECOND STEP. (Easy.) 
Up to the degree of difficulty of Beethoven, Op. 49, No. 2, Sonata in G major ( Pauer's 
Edition, No. 29). 

A.—Pianoforte Solos. 

B.—Pianoforte Duets. 

C.—Pianoforte, Six hands, 


THIRD STEP. (Mopsratety Dirrtcutt.) 
Up to the degree of difficulty of Beethoven's Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. t. 


FOURTH STEP. (Dirricutr.) 
About the degree of Beethoven's Sonata in C (Waldstein, Op. 53), 





London: AUGENER & CO., 


School Department, 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W 





Just Pus.isHep. 
ib ices SONGS by ERIK MEYER-HELMUND. 
No. 1. I Love Thee (Ich liebe dich). 
2. Little Serenade (Piccola Serenata). 
In Two Keys, for Soprano or Tenor, each 3s. 
s » for Alto or Baritone, each 3s. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only 
West End Branch, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


London : 


ONDINA 


1RE SUITE D'ORCHESTRE, OP, 21, rar 
E. DEL VALLE DE PAZ. 


Le Deita del Lago. 
1a, I Tritoni. 
15. Le Ondine. 
1c. Le Najadi. 
1d. Ballabile. 
2. Intermezzo ({ Gnomi—Marcia burlesca). 
3. Le Deita del Bosco (I Fauni e le Driadi—Menuetto). 
4. Baccanale. 
No. 6898. Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by the Composer, net 3s. 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts may be had on hire. 


No. 3.5 MENUETTO SEPARATELY. 
Arranged for Pianoforte Solo by the Composer. Price 4s. 
No. 7044 For String Orchestra, Score and Parts, net 1s, 


No. 1. 


London: AUGENER & CO, 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only 
West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





THE AUTHOR OF 


Webster’s Groundwork of Music 


Gives LESSONS in THEORY or ELEMENTS of MUSIC 
by Correspondence. Over 200 Candidates have passed Royal 
Academy, Trinity College, or Society of Arts Examination. 


‘* Webster’s Method is logical and scientific,” See Atheneum, Aug. 18, 1888. 
Address—C. A. WesstER, c/o Edwin Ashdown, Hanover Square, 


ondon, W. 
WEBSTER’S GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC. 
‘The examination questions are searching and well-chosen.”—See The 


(SEconp Epition.) 
Musical Standard, January 28th, 1888. 
‘* A thoroughly useful work.”—See Graphic, March 3rd, 1888. 


WEBSTER’S MUSIC COPY-BOOK. 


‘* An item of education which deserves to be supported.”—See Musical 
Times, March, 1888. 


London: Simpxin & MARSHALL; and all Booksellers. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 1s. 
EN TWO-PART SONGS. By Franz Ast. Also 


Singly for Classes, 2d. each. 
METHVEN Simpson & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 





CASORTI’S Technics of the Bow and of the 
e Right Wrist for Violin. 
Op. 50, price 6s, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only 
West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





OSEF LANNER’S : Complete (214) Dances for 
the Pianoforte. 4to. 


Complete, in 14 Vols. coe ate 
Or Bound in cloth boards, in 4 Vols. a 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Stre:t, E.C. ; 


s.d 
net 42 0 
net 52 6 


and only 


DUCATION IN FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 


MAINE.—Two ladies, sisters, long resident in England and well 
acquainted with refined English life wish to RECEIVE a few more 
PUPILS. Comfortable home with every facility for studying Music and 
learning Languages offered.—Apply by letter to Miss UNGER, care of 
Augener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London, or direct to Miss UNGgr, 20, 





West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


Sémmerring Strasse, Frankfurt-a-M. 
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N OVELTIES. N OUVEAUTES. 
(Nova). 
Le ter Janvier, 1290. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite Conduit Street), London. 


January 1st, 1890. 





Elion PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


Nuuater. 
CIPOLIONE, ALFONSO. 
Op. 267 - Ren 
CZERNY, C. 2 Studies from E, Paner’s “Culture 
of the left hand,” Book II. ie oa 
GERENAU, E. Walzer oes uh 6 ake 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 12 Progressive Sonatinas 
(second Series) leading from Clementi’s first 
Sonatina in C major, up to the difficulty of 
Beethoven's Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, in G major, 
arranged, partly composed, and — _ 
No, 22. DUSSEK, inG . ... eve 
23. J. B. WANHAL, inc... oe 
24. C., GURLITT, in A 
KIRCHNER, F. Le Postillon (Postillon's Lied). 
Mélodie. Op. 292 
MUNRO, D. R. Hunting Song (La Chasse) 
82734 NOSKOWSKI, S._ Images. Six Morceaux carac- 
téristiques. Op. 27. Cah, 1. (A l'improviste, 
Picador, Monologue) .,, «4. eee vest 
PAUER, E. Album classique pour la Jeunesse. Recueil 
de petites piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, 
arrangées pour Piano d'une’ maniére facile, et 
doigtées. C.:— 

6001 J. S. BACH (32 Piéces 4 2 mains, 4 4 4 mains) net 
POTIJES, EDOUARD, L’espiégle. Op. 22, No. 1. 
REINECKE, CARL. 6 Lieder-Sonatinen. Sonatinas 

for the Pianoforte composed and arranged after 
his favourite Children’s Songs :— 
No. 1. in G major ... 
2. in F major ... 
3. in D major ... 
SCHYTTE, L. Album, Edition aeuvillonent revue, 
doigtée et augmentée par l'auteur :— 

84406 Vol. II. (Berceuse, {nquiétude, Sur la brune, Le 

: revoir, Menuet, Khapsodie, Impromptu, Dans les 
foréts, Le jeu des enfants, A la montagne, En aval, 
Gavotte, Solitude, Scherzo-étude) ... ass. et 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


"DEL, VALLE DE PAZ, E. yeh amon Op. 79, 
8 sa os vs 
6,17 GODFREY, PERCY. Comeial. romain. Episodes 
et Danses si oe net 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. 12 : Progressive Sona- 
tinas (Second Series), leading from Clementi’s 
first Sonatina in C major up to the difficulty of 
Beethoven’s Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, in G major, 

arranged, partly composed, and fingered :— 
No. 13. F. KUHLAU, in Cc ove ove ove 

14. C, GURLITT, inG eee 


ORGAN (Orgue). 


BACH, J. S. Organ Works, edited by W. T. Best. 
—Second Series. ‘Toccatas and Fugues, &c, :— 
9844 No. 24. Toccata & Fugue in D minor ... _ net 


Canzune - Serenata. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


~~ GUSTAV.  Classische Violin Musik be- 
riihmter Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts 
nach den Originalwerken fiir Violine und Bass 
(beziffert und unbeziffert), fiir Violine und Piano- 
forte bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen ver- 
sehen :— 
7408 Book VIII. Tartini. Sonate (c moll)... net 1 — 
7513 LAUBACH, F. 24 Scottish Songs, arranged .., net 2 — 





Novelties (continued). s. d. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


; 7351d ALBUM fer Violoncello and Pianoforte :— 


Vol. IV., arranged by A. Moffat (ITandel, Aria ; 

Leclai-, Lento; Chopin, Nocturne ; Me:.delssohn, 
Gondellied ; Gluck, Aria; Cherubini, Ave Maria; 

Corelli, Largo; Schubert, Wiegen ied; Bach, 

Lied ; Beethoven, Ad gio ; eens Liun'que ; 
Schumann, Die Lotusllume) ... i. het 
LACHNER, IGNAZ, 3 Sona inas for th ree Violins, 

5293¢ Op. 92: “No, 1. in B flat majur ... et 
7795 LAUBACH, F. 24 Scottish Songs atranged for 
Flute and Pianofurte ... eee ove. Det 
SQUIRE, W. H. Gavotte humoritiqie pour Violon- 

celle et Piano ... ése * ee or 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

BEST, W. T. Choral Service Manual, containing the 
order for chanting the Versic'es and Responses at 
Daily Prayer, Litany, Holy Communion, and 
other offices of the Church, duly pointed through- 
out; to which is added a new Litany and other 
Responsoria. 8vo a ccs et 

DIEHL, LOUIS, Just the Old, ‘Old Story. Vocal 
Gavotte i ee 

HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. Cantata for 
female voices (Soli and Chorus) with Pianoforte 
accompaniment ; words by Edward Oxenford. net 

HEALE, H. Merrily bounds the bark. Barcarolle. 
Two-Part Song for Female Voices with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment sos, ae 

—— 24 Rounds for female voices s with Pianoforte ac- 
companiment (ad lib.) eee soe: | 

KLETTE, A. W. J. A. Invocation. Song .. = 

KREUZ, EMIL, To the Evening Star (An den 
a mage me with Violin obbligato. Op. 8, 


LEE, MAURICE. Ever hed Song. No. 1. 

in F, No. 2. in D ‘“ ase as ew. each 
MacCUNN, HAMISH. ‘To Eva.” Song. 

No. x, in A flat; 2, in F; 3, in E flat, each 

411oa@ MOFFAT, A. Oh Spring, oh Joyous Spring, Duet 
and Chorus for 2 or 4 female voices . sce, TR 
STROLLERS’ SOCIETY. (Dublin ) Series of 
Quartets for Male Voices :-— ; 

4876 Night. Heinrich . ove oa 
4877 My distant love. F. Schubert... os, «= 
4878 Peaceful night. F. Schubert... net 
WECKERLIN, J. B. Yvonne’s on Song. La 
Berceuse d’ Yvonne .,., we 


AUGENER & Co, Satins 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


(opposite Conduit Street). 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
to be crossed ‘‘ Central Bank of London.” 


Telegraphic Address—-AUGENER, LONDON. 
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